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it’s toasted. This one extra 
process gives a delightfui 
flavor that cannot be-dupili- 
cated. To know how good 
a cigarette can be, you 
must try a Lucky Strike. 






















SKY WRITING! 


Have you seen it? An air- 
plane writing Lucky Strike 
on the sky —two words 6//: 
miles long—each letter a 
mile high. The advertising 
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Second in a New Series of True Stories: 


66 


seer 


-Sharley” 


T was May, 1919, and half the 

American troops in France were 

still to come home. The spring 

rains had dried, and Normandy, 
Maine and Touraine glistened under 
sparkling sunshine. To the ten thou- 
sand doughboys who entered the Em- 
barkation Area each day and the ten 
thousand others who sailed, all seemed 
well with the world. 

But in the office of the Division of 
Criminal Investigation, on the second 
floor of the old stone house in Le Mans, 
all was not so well. Our secret police 
had cleared up the viaduct gang. We 
had marked as closed a hundred minor 
cases. Yet in each mail there came 
reports of new crimes committed by or 
upon Americans in France. For every 
thousand dollars worth of stolen prop- 
erty we recovered and returned to the 
Owners, ten thousand dollars more dis- 
appeared. 

Railroad freight was still demoralized 
by car robberies. The French police 
bombarded us with complaints. News- 
papers grew surly. In the whole billet- 


ing area the temper of the people was 
at the breaking point. 


“Tales of the D.C. I.” 


Colonel E. O. Saunders, director of 
the-D. C. I., with headquarters at Chau- 
mont, commanded that the railroad sit- 
uation be cleared up at once. Under 
his orders I was relieved temporarily of 
my own sector in Le Mans and in- 
structed to report in Tours to General 
Wallace W. Atterbury, commanding 
general of the Transportation Depart- 
ment of the A. E. F. There I should 
establish co-operation among the vari- 
ous units of the D. C. I. and all 
American train-guard organizations in 
Europe. 

At the head of the Railway Train 
Guard service in General Atterbury’s 
department was Major Lynn Adams, a 
keen officer who became superintendent 
of the Pennsylvania State Police after 
the war. His long training as a cap- 
tain of the state constabulary, combined 
with his uncannily analytical mind, 
made him much feared by evil-doers. 

But the job was mammoth and his 
men were inexperienced. Ten thousand 
—a medieval army—couild not police 
all the freight yards and trains. Some 
of them were careless; robbers still 
looted the cars. On the day I arrived 


By Karl W. Detzer 
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He sat at a 
table among a 
group of Frenchmen, 
talking loudly and 
Grunkenly in French. 
About thirty, or 
nearly so, he was a 
little man and very 
black 


in Tours Major Adams gave me his 
blessing, what information he had, and 
letters of introduction to his depart- 
mental commanders. 

“Do what you can,” he said in con- 
clusion. “We’ve slowed down the rob- 
beries. But a dozen new reports still 
come in every day. If you can make 
our guard companies co-operate with 
your secret police organizations every- 
where in France, the two outfits ought 
to be of help to each other.” 

All railroads led to Paris. Reports 
of pillaging came from Brest, Bordeaux, 
St. Nazaire, Le Havre, even from Ant- 
werp and Rotterdam. The trains 
which left these ports for Paris and 
the Rhine, loaded with sugar, candy, 
tobacco, leather and other commodities, 
were arriving at their destinations 
with broken locks and empty cars. 

St. Nazaire fared worst. In that port 
and nearby towns the Americans had 
built one of the largest freight yards 
in the world. It received twice as many 
cars as any one other, and reported 
twice as many robberies as any two 
others. The day I saw its expanse or 
shifting tracks, its miles of warehouses, 
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“Over here in Warehouse 11,” he related cautiously, “a group of sergeants 
are acting mighty suspiciously” 


its acres of docks, I understood why the 
task of policing was herculean. 

n the town of,X, which was a part 
of the St. Nazaire railroad yard, was 
an officer whom we will call Major 
Conroy. An enlisted man for many 
years, he had been appointed a major 
for the duration of the war and was 
serving at this time as commander of 
the Railway Escort Battalion in X. He 
looked like a soldier, walked like one, 
talked like one. His face had a scar 
of battle. On his uniform were half 
a dozen decorations, including the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal. 

One Monday evening, when I first 
visited him, we walked along the rail- 
road tracks while he explained the dif- 
ficulties in his territory. Eight miles 
of docks were under his guard, thirty 
warehouses, and a huge freight yard 
where two thousand Negro stevedores 
trundled bales and cases. Not only did 
X lie in the path of all freight from St. 
Nazaire and Montoir to Paris and the 
front; it was also the debarking point 
for what ocean shipping came into the 
river from the Atlantic, to be hauled 


overland to Paris and other points in 
the interior. 

Major Conroy reported despondently 
that he had exhausted his resources. 
His yards were robbed nightly. A thou- 
sand Marines served in his guard bat- 
talion. Two of his men rode on every 
train. French detectives popped in and 
out of the warehouses. Still the thievery 
went on. 

I left the Major after supper and 
strolled out alone in civilian clothes to 
learn the character of the town. In 
the hope of finding other Americans out 
of uniform I went through the military 
police cordon into the restricted dis- 
tricts. The streets were dark, the cafés 
disreputable, the provincial Apaches 
just as swaggering as their Paris breth- 
ern and just as inscrutable. But of 
the type I sought I saw none. 

At that time many American desert- 
ers were hiding in the low hotels. They 
had discarded the uniform because of 
the embarrassing questions of the mili- 
tary police. These were the men who 
were causing the D. C. f. most of its 
worry—deserters without funds, in ci- 
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vilian clothes, who lived on the country 
as their wits permitted them. Usyally 
I found some of them in restricted’ sec. 
tions; this time I was unsuccessful. 

Returning to a lighted square shortly 
after nine o’clock I stopped in front 
of the best café in the town. I entered 
curiously. The first person. I saw 
within was an American Negro. 

He sat at a table among a group of 
Frenchmen, talking loudly and drunk- 
enly in French. About thirty, or nearly 
so, he was a little man and very black. 
His suit of gray spring clothes were 
Parisian, his spats a soft mauve, his 
walking stick snappy. His French 
friends listened admiringly. 

At the next table I recognized M. 
Martel, the city chief of police, to 
whom I had presented my credentials 
early that morning. 

“Who is he?” I asked the Frenchman, 
motioning toward the Negro. 

“Sharley Baker, an honest enough 
fellow,” the chief answered. “He’s a 
civilian, one of your discharged Ameri- 
can soldiers who is planning to open 
a large dance hall and restaurant here 
in X. He is very wealthy. In fact, he 
has a visitor’s card at my club.” 

I listened incredulously. 

“How does he make his living?” I de- 
manded. 

M. Martel shrugged his shoulders, 

“Living?” he returned. “Oh, he need 
not worry about that. His father is a 
millionaire in America.” 

That was enough. A drunken Ameri- 
can Negro with a millionaire father, a 
discharged soldier who spent a hundred 
francs among a group of French para- 
sites—here was a man worth watching. 

When Mr. Charles Baker left the 
café I had been waiting several min- 
utes on the opposite curb. I followed 
him, not past the disreputable quarters 
I had expected, but up a steep hill into 
an aristocratic residence district off the 
main. square. With his own key he 
unlocked an iron gate into the premises 
of a tall, stone*house. 

Convinced that here was a character 
to be investigated, whether he was con- 
nected with the railroad robberies or 
not, I*hurried back to M. P. headquar- 
ters. There I met Lieutenant Jett of 
the St. Nazaire office of the D.C. I. We 
discussed the negro, and at _ three 
o’clock in the morning went to the 
headquarters of Major Conroy. As an 
officer stationed for several months in 
X, we expected him to set us right con- 
cerning Charles Baker, millionaire Ne- 
gro. 

Major Conroy was out. I left a note 
with the sergeant on duty, telling the 
major that I suspected this colored 
American of some lucrative intrigue. 
Then, with Lieutenant Jett, I returned 
by motor to St. Nazaire for a consulta- 
tion with Captain Slayton, who com- 
manded the D. C. I. in the St. Nazaire 
base. Captain Slayton later became di- 
rector of criminal investigation in the 
Oakland (California) police depart- 
ment. 

Back in X Tuesday noon, I discov- 
ered that although Major Conroy had 
read my note at his office in the early 
morning, he had departed at once with- 
out leaving any word as to his destina- 
tion. In a narrow street, far up town, 
I found his lodging. His landlady re- 
ported that the major had not been 
home all night. 

That evening a lieutenant who served 


(Continued on page 22 
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WHERE THE GRAVES 
FUND STANDS 


To April 28th. $23,093.06 


Week ending 
May Sth .. 


Total to May 
wh .... - GIDS 


NCE more it is news from 
France that challenges the con- 
science and patriotism of 
America. Theliving Americans 

in France have united in a wonderful 
testimonial to the 32,000 Americans who 
lie buried in France. In one week our 
countrymen overseas have contributed 
139,474 francs to The American Le- 
gion’s Graves Endowment Fund, a sum 
which roughly equals $10,000. And the 
Paris Committee which is conducting 
the campaign for contributions an- 
nounces that it expects to raise 225,000 
francs—$15,000—before Memorial Day. 
The European contribution, by the way, 
is not listed in the totals received at 
National Headquarters. 

The comparison is inevitable. If the 
small group of Americans now living 
in France, including hundreds of former 
doughboys who have married French 
girls, contribute $10,000 in a week, what 
shall be the total contribution of one 
hundred million Americans in forty- 
eight States? Should not the united 
donations of our whole country far ex- 
ceed the $100,000 sum which is the mini- 
mum amount that will serve to provide 
flowers for every American grave 
abroad on every Memorial Day? Should 
not they reach, or even surpass, the 
$200,000 mark, so that our annual duty 
to the dead can be performed year after 
year unstintingly? The answer is in 
the hands of America, and it will be 
given before Memorial Day. 

Every sign indicates that the Legion 
and the country are about to make a 
wonderful demonstration of duty and 
generosity in the two weeks remaining 
before Memorial Day. At this moment 
contributions are arriving in the office 
of the National Treasurer at the rate 
of about a thousand dollars daily. Each 
day of the month of May should see 
the preceding day’s total doubled or 
trebled or multiplied manifold if 
America is to perform its full duty to 
the dead overseas. And there is every 
hope that before Memorial Day weekly 
contributions will be counted in terms 
of tens of thousands of dollars. 

It may be taken for granted that 
every post of the Legion wishes to be 
creditably represented in the Graves 
Endowment Fund, which will remain 
intact year after year, providing the 
flowers and flags and wreaths for the 
32,000 graves overseas on each Memo- 
rial Day. It should be equally obvious 
why every American community should 
wish to share with its Legion post and 
unit of The American Legion Auxiliary 
in the honor of making a contribution. 


8,226.89 





To Keep a Buddy’s Grave Green 





THE WHITE HOUSE 


Ny dear Mr. Bolles: 


my heartiest support. 


the end.of 2ll wars. 


The American Legion, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 





WASHINGTON 


The American Legion Graves Endowment Fund has 
It is a national duty to 
assist the Legion in raising this endowment. The 
World War Veterans whose bodios still lie over seas 
died with the hope thet their gift to freedom - the 
gift of their lives - would suffice to save their 
brothers and children in making like sacrifices. 
They died in the hope that their sacrifice might be 
a contribution toward putting an end to war. We 
owe to them not only this tribute of perpetuating 
their memory, but ow wnuswerving loyalty to their 
ideal that the war in which they fought might mark 
Please accept the enclosed 
contribution on behalf of one citizen who cannot too 
greatly emphasize his obligation to the memory of 
our dead over seas, or his determination that they 
shell not have died in vain. 


Most sincerely yours, 


Porm tcong, 
Mr. Lemuel Bolles, 


April 26, 1923. 








Received by the Legion’s National Adjutant with a check for $50. At least 

$100,000—preferably $200,000—is sought by the Legion for its Overseas 

Graves Endowment Fund, the income from which will be used in perpetuity 
to decorate American graves on Memorial Day 


The record of a contribution to the 
Graves Endowment Fund will consti- 
tute an inspiration on every Memorial 
Day hereafter, as the Legion and the 
Auxiliary join with the citizens of their 
communities in honoring the dead who 
lie in the cemeteries at home. It is 
therefore entirely fitting that those 
posts and Auxiliary units which have 
not already invited people outside the 
Legion to make contributions should 
do so at once systematically. 

Hubert Woodward Post of Hamburg, 
Iowa, is one of the many posts which 
gained added respect at home by letting 
fellow citizens help in the cause. Al- 
though it has but thirty-eight members, 
the post raised $54.55 by a tag day on 
which women of the Auxiliary received 
the contributions. 

Chester L. Thompson Post, composed 
of service men who are patients in the 
Veterans Bureau hospital at, Fort Bay- 


ard, New Mexico, adopted a simple but 
effective plan to assemble contributions. 
It printed blank forms which were cir- 
culated in each of the wards of the 
hospital, every contributor signing his 
name and the amount he gave. There 
were 506 contributors and the amount 
raised was $452.75. 

Although it is desirable that every 
post and Auxiliary unit should forward 
contributions to the National Treasurer 
as early as possible, the fund will not 
be closed on Memorial Day. Of neces- 
sity, many contributions will not arrive 
in the office of the National Treasurer 
until after Memorial Day, and many 
posts and units are planning to raise 
their whole contributions on that day 
by the sale of poppies and in other 
ways. Contributions will therefore be 
acknowledged in the Weekly for some 
weeks after Memorial Day. This week’s 
list is given on page 28. 
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© Gabriel Houlin 


Downtown San Francisco, with the bay and the Berkeley Mountains in the background. Here the Legion’s 1923 
National Convention will be held in October 


And They Call It San Francisco 


A Snapshot of the Legion’s 
Fifth National Convention City 


Edward F. O’Day 


NE Sunday morning of crystal 
sunshine the creator of Ma 
Pettingill and the creator of 
Judge Priest stood at the top 
of the climbing boulevard that encircles 
Twin Peaks and looked down upon San 
Francisco. “It beats Naples,” said 
Harry Leon Wilson. “And Constanti- 
neple,” said Irvin S. Cobb. From that 


Same vantage point several tens of 
thousands of American Legion men and 
women will look down upon the same 
spectacle next October when they gather 
for their Fifth National Convention. 
The protile of an old man, square- 
headed, high-browed and 
thick-necked, poking a 











thin nose toward the 
east fancy sees some 
such grotesque in the re- 
lief map outline of the 
peninsula that is San 
Francisco. At the back of 
this old man’s neck is the 
ocean, above his head the 
strait, before him the har- 
bor. But from the summit 
of Twin Peaks, nine hun- 
dred feet above Market 
Street, all one sees is 
beauty of color and com- 
position that sends fancy 
away from the grotesque 
to the Mediterranean and 
the Golden Horn for ade- 
quate comparison. 

From this best coign of 
vantage Pacific Ocean, 
Golden Gate and land- 
locked bay are seen as a 
loop of blue water embrac- 
ing a close-built metrop- 
olis of skyscrapers, homes, 





Powell and Market 

Streets, in the heart of 

the hotel, theatre and 
shopping district 








blooming gardens and evergreen parks. 
This loop of water accounts for San 
Francisco. It determined the position 
of the city, and doubtless controls the 
metropolitan destiny about which we 
are boastful and a little too impatient. 
Beholding this crescent of salt water 
from Twin Peaks in the year of the 
Declaration of Independence, a gray- 
robed Franciscan friar Rag in his 
diary that “the port of San Francisco 
is a wonder of nature, and may be called 
the port of ports.” Whereupon Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Anza, who had explored 
up from Mexico for a northern city 
site, decided that this was the spot 
to please His Catholic Majesty King 
Charles III of Spain and to check the 
encroaching Russians from Alaska. 
Behind the serried hills at the north- 


ern tip of the peninsula is the Presidio’ 


Anza, founded for the Spanish troops. 
A generation later, in the adobe resi- 
dence of the commandante (still stand- 
ing), beautiful Concha Arguello lost 
her heart to the Russian Viceroy 
Razanov, with consequences that make 
the western world’s most sublime trag- 
edy of love. Today from the parklike 
precincts of that same Presidio Ameri- 
can army planes whir forth to greet 
the Pacific Fleet as il enters the — 
Gate. Directly below Twin Peaks. 

the kindliest region of the pen! ineala, 
the adobe mission church of St. Francis 
of Assisi still stands on the spot that 
Anza designated, and the bronze bells 
of Mexico that Junipvero Serra rang to 
call the Indians to Christ still peal over 
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© G. E.” Russell 


The Civic Center, with the city hall in the foreground and Convention Hall, where the Legion delegates will assemble 
next October (octagonal roof) at the right of the photograph 


the little churchyard where Spanish 
commandantes, Mexican alcaldes and 
Indian proselytes lie buried. 

Thus soldier and priest collaborated 
to make a settlement by the “port of 
ports,” and the first trails were beaten 
through: the lupin and the poppies that 
flourished between Presidio and Mis- 
sion. The lupin and the poppy are hill 
flowers; and it was, and is, her hills 
that make San Francisco beautiful. 
There are seven times seven now, but 
there used to be more—those of shift- 
ing sand were scooped away to make 
room for a gridiron of gringo streets. 
Left alone, the town would have grown 
according to the suave dictates of its 
natural contours, its byways curling 
upward terrace by terrace and its high- 
ways criss-crossing the narrow penin- 
sula in gentle dips and rises from the 
Golden Gate to the San Bruno Moun- 
tain, from the Embarcadero to the 
ocean. 

This was not to be. Yerba Buena 
(that was our name before 1847) was 
left pretty much alone by the Spaniards 
and their Mexican successors, but the 
San Francisco of Gold and Fortv-Nine 
sprang suddenly into a city of fifty 
thousand souls, and at once the penin- 
sula began to take the conventional 
pattern of an American city. It was 
years before this process was completed, 
but once finished, even the genius of 
Daniel H. Burnham, greatest of city 
planners, was powerless to undo the 
mischief. Market Street alone has been 
permitted to violate the geometrical 
symmetry of the pattern, and we may 
be pardoned for glorying in this tangent 
thoroughfare that dips its feet in San 
Francisco Bay. cuts its broad swath to 
the heart of the peninsula, and rests 
its head in the lap of Twin Peaks. From 
Forty-Nine all our other streets have 


The Fine Arts Building, built for the 
exposition of 1915, now retained as a 
permanent art museum 


run blatantly rectangular, yet becaus« 
they scale and toboggan the city’s many 
hills they can affect here and there a 
coaxing seclusiveness and contrive to 
hide many mysteries. 

San Francisco invented the cable car 
and still uses it for hill-climbing, though 
with apologies. Following one of the 
slotted roadbeds you gain the crest of 
Nob Hill, where the nabobs of the Com- 
stock Bonanza and the Central Pacific 
built their ostentatious palaces. China- 
town tucked itself away behind that 
hill, quite willing to be unobserved 
keeping a stolid nonchalance even when 
the Barbary Coast roared up from the 
waterfront to the barred teak-wood 
doors of its depravity and the joss 
houses of its bland idolatry. China 
town is still there, with a great deal 


that enriches the eye and lightens the 
purse of the tourist, and with not very 


much to hide except a slave girl or so, 
a smuggled tin of opium and a game 
of fan tan. But the Barbary Coast— 

“Take me to the Barbary Coast,” 
murmured John Masefield to George 
Sterling the instant of setting foot in 
San Francisco, and as he led the singer 
of ships across the Embarcadero to a 
taxicab, the San Francisco poet had to 
answer: “Ichabod! Its bad mad glory 
has departed.” 

The Barbary Coast of Stevenson and 
Kipling had to go. It was picturesque, 
but it was not twentieth-century. In 
the earliest days of gold the murderers, 
thieves and crimps of its predecessor 
Sydney Town provoked the first Vigi- 
lance Committee, and when they had 
been hanged, transported and terrified 
into flight, Sydney Town gradually dis- 
appeared. The Barbary Coast was of 

(Continued on page 20) 
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HE other day I was in the city 

of Amiens, France. Amiens 

was the headquarters of the 

British Fifth Army during part 
of the war; it was wholly in the British 
sector during most of the struggle, and 
few Americans, our Second Corps ex- 
cepted, ever saw it. But those who 
have seen Reims, Soissons, Verdun, 
have seen Amiens. They are all pretty 
much alike, those cities of northern 
France, today. 

There was great excitement in 
Amiens that morning. People were in 
the streets buying papers and standing 
on the curb reading them, and every- 
where were little groups of citizens dis- 
cussing the event of the hour, all talk- 
ing at once. For they had been hold- 
ing a court martial in Amiens, and 
judgment had just been pronounced. 

Three German non-commissioned of- 
ficers had been tried and sentenced to 
imprisonment for life. A severe sen- 
tence this, but the inhabitants seemed 
to think it justified. For these men 
had been convicted of torturing French 
prisoners of war. One had crushed a 
Frenchman’s arm so that it hung limp 
and helpless as the witness gave his 
testimony in the court room. Another 
had driven a French marine mad by 
torture of various sorts, and a third 
had actually tortured a prisoner to 
death. 

Those critics of France who sit back 
and storm at the French for invading 
the Ruhr would do well to remember 
that German hosts have swept down on 
French soil three times since the year 
1800, and to realize also that the 
French are and always will be the ones 
to bear the first onslaught of any such 
invasion. If there has been any great 
change in German mentality since the 
days of the Armistice, competent ob- 
servers have failed to discover it, and 
that the German, once recovered, would 
spring again at France is evident to the 
casual traveler in Germany today. 
Every Frenchman realizes this if other 
nations do not, and that is why °with 
but a few exceptions, regardless of 
rank or creed or political party, the 
entire nation is behind Poincaré in his 
attempt to make Germany pay. In 
fact, solidarity of opinion in France is 
greater today than it was in some of 
the bitterest crises of the war itself. 

In a little hotel in the south of 
France in which I was staying recently 
Was a concierge named Victor. Victor 
hac been an artillery telephonist. He 
hau fought five years in the war and 
had been wounded forty-two times by 
actual count. Two fingers were gone 
from one hand, and a thumb was miss- 
ing from the other. A big scar showed 
across the back of his neck; a couple 
of steel plates were where ribs should 
be; stray chunks of lead were all over 
his body. In addition he had been 
gassed several times, and for these 
services to his country he was drawing 
the magnificent sum of eighty francs. 
“There’s a Veterans Bureau in France,” 
I can hear some cynical Yank com- 
ment. 

“Just enough for breakfasts,” said 
Victor, as he coughed and limped 
around at his work. But that wasn’t 
the worst of it. The eighty francs he 








was supposed to draw was tied up 
somewhere in red tape in the files of 
the district office of the Ministry of 
Pensions in Marseilles, and Victor was 
getting nothing. A man more disgusted 
with France, with war, with the army, 
would have been hard to find. 

Then one night early in January 
came the news that the French were 
going to move into the Ruhr the next 
morning. I saw Victor when we got 
word of this, saw his face light up 
when he heard that all specialists, such 
as telegraphers and telephonists, could 
re-up if they desired. A queer look 
came into his eyes. If it was true, this 
rumor, if it was true—‘“moi, j’irai de- 
main,” he said. 

It was true, as he found out the next 
morning when the local paper appeared. 
He went downstairs and in ten minutes 
he was back minus the peaked hat and 
the blue coat with the crossed gilt keys 
on the lapels of the collar. He had on 
a battered derby and a faded brown 
suit, and a small bag was slung over 
his shoulder. Off he went amid the 
cheers of the rest of the household, face 
aglow. Hero or fool, call him what you 
like, he represented the spirit of nearly 
every one of’ his countrymen today. 


.Germany must pay! 


That is what the Frenchman feels. 
France must be free from another in- 
vasion and Germany must pay for the 
damage she has done, and if it is neces- 
sary for him to climb back into horizon 
blue he will do so, make no mistake 
about that. 

Across the Channel they see England 
sitting in security with the German 
colonies wiped out and the German fleet 
a thing of the past. Further off they 
see America, rich and prosperous, with 
no large debt, her budget balanced, with 
little or no unemployment, with vast 
resources hardly tapped. 

Then they look at their own country. 
Let me tell you what they see if they 
are honest with themselves, 

They see a country whose birthrate 
is decreasing every year. They see a 
country with a mounting debt, a coun- 
try whose people are by nature saving 
but for the first time unable to save. 
They see a country where prices are 
still rising while in both England and 
America they have fallen since the war. 
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Would They Do It Againpr 


By John R. Tunis 


These are some of the things they see, 
see with the fear born of desperation. 

Prices in France are higher now than 
they have been at any time since the 
war. For a Frenchman the most or- 
dinary suit of clothes cannot be bought 
for less than forty-five or fifty dollars 
—a suit that in 1914 would have cost 
fifteen at the most. Shoes of the cheap- 
estvariety cost fifteendollars. Boardand 
room in a modest hotel, a dollar a day 
before the war, now costs five or six, 
Substitutes of all kinds are being used 
for food, yet prices increase steadily. 
Bread has just gone up. Sugar is much 
higher than last year. How would you 
care to pay twenty cents apiece for 
eggs? Ask your wife what she would 
think of butter at four dollars a pound, 
of a chicken at five dollars with hardly 
enough meat on it for two? A shirt 
that cost six francs ten years ago costs 
exactly thirty-four now; a necktie, if 
it is to last overnight, costs twenty- 
five francs—five dollars. I have used 
in these cases the cost to the average 
Frenchman—not, obviously, what the 
American tourist with sixteen frances 
to the dollar would have to pay for the 
same articles—but they will give some 
idea of what it costs the French family 
to live today and why the people in 
France are not saving as they used 
to do. 

To the question, “Would you do it 
again?” there can be but one answer 
to the Frenchman. That answer is yes. 


ONDITIONS have changed in Ev- 

rope greatly since the war, but in 
no country have they changed to such 
a degree as in Germany. After the 
Armistice the average German was 
tired of war and willing to live on 
peaceful terms with his former enemies. 
Especially was this true among the 
business men of the country, who were 
heartily sick of the whole mess and 
wanted nothing but a chance to win 
back their country’s former commercial 
position. 

Today that attitude has altered en- 
tirely. Keen observere predicted that 
by invading the Ruhr the French would 
crystalize German public opinion 
against them and stiffen the attitude of 
that section of the nation which had 
continued to hate them and plan re- 
venge. Just how true this was prob- 
ably no one who made those predic- 
tions ever realized, but today the 
French are hated with all the bitter 
feeling of the days of 1915 and 1916. 
It is bad enough to be an Englishman 
or an American in Germany just now, 
but to speak French in Berlin is to sign 
your death warrant. 

Even toward Americans German feel- 
ing is bitter enough today. The writer 
was hauled out of bed in a Munich 
hotel at two a.m. some weeks ago and 
taken to the police station on the pre- 
text that his passport had not been 
visaed by the local authorities. As 
had only arrived in the city some three 
hours previously, it would seem that 
the local authorities could have waited 
until the next morning for a visit. 
had, the police sergeant told me in ex- 
cellent English, broken a strict rule of 
the municipality by not reporting my 

(Continued on page 24) 
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HE vision of the future na- 
tional home of The Ameri- 
can Legion is now before 
the nation. Two of the 
country’s most notable architects 
have been commissioned to pre- 
pare the plans for a World War 
Memorial Building and a garden 
plaza of seven city blocks which 
shall express the dreams of the 
State of Indiana and the city of 
Indianapolis. At Indianapolis a 
few weeks ago a jury of cele- 
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This beautiful building—Indiana’s 
Memorial of the World War—will 
be the center of visual interest in a 
magnificent plaza near the heart of 


Indianapolis. The Legion will be 
given ample space in the large 
building which forms the base, 


according to present plans 





brated American architects examined 
the plans and drawings subinitted in 
competition by twenty-six individuals 
and firms and awarded to Frank R. 
Walker and Harry FE. Weeks of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the honor of designing the 
structure which is intended to be a pil- 
grimage center of American patriotism. 

The realization of the dream of In- 
diana and Indianapolis calls for the 
erection of a shrine of peace, a square, 
columned tower of marble and lime- 
stone rising 190 feet 


plaza 
emoval 
of forty-six buildings now standing, in- 
cluding structures in two solidly built- 
up blocks and a large institution for 


stand in the middle section of th: 
which is to be created by the 


the blind which covers an entire square. 
The plan would place the memorial 


shrine itself in the square immediately 
south of East Michigan Street This 
site is almost opposite the present Na- 
tional Headquarters Building of The 


American Legion, a former apartment 


house, one of the buildings that is to 
be razed. The location of the memorial 
shrine is subject to change, however, 
and in the final draughting of the plans, 
which wi!l take some months, it may 
be decided to bring the memorial shrine 
nearer the exact center of the plaza. 
Changes may also be made in the de- 
tails of the building itself. 

The adoption of the memorial plans 
marks one of the final steps in the ful- 
fillment of a pledge given to The Ameri- 
can Legion on behalf of 
the State of Indiana 





above the Indi- 
anapolis streets and 
surmounted by a 
Pyramidal dome of 
prism glass. Within 
this tower, amid a set- 
ting of marble columns 
and friezes depicting 
the spirit of strife, will 
stand a heroic statue, 
the figure of Peace 
Triumphant. In this 
cloister, lighted by the 
magnified reflection of 
the sky, will be battle 
flags and relics of the 
World War. 

The memorial tower, 
which will be ninety- 
six feet square, will 
rise from the center of 
a flanking building 
twenty feet high, 220 
feet long and 150 feet 
wide. The national 
home of The American 
Legion will be in this 
sub-structure, which 
will also contain a con- 
ference hall, a banquet 
hall, and quarters for 
other patriotic and me- 
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and the City of In- 
dianapolis. When the 
Legion was just find- 
ing its strength, at the 
First National Conven- 
tion in Minneapolis in 
1919, representatives 
of Indiana and Indi- 
anapolis competed with 
other States and cities 
for the honor of ob- 
taining the Legion’s 
National Headquarters. 
It was said for Indi- 
anapolis that it was 
the center of population 
of the United States 
and assurances were 
given that should it be 
selected as the Legion’s 
headquarters city, a 
memorial building 
would be erected to 
provide quarters fit- 
ting for an organiza- 
tion bound to hold an 
important place in 
American national life. 
Dr. T. Victor Keene of 





Indianapolis, at that 
time National Ex- 
ecutive Committeeman 





morial organizations. 
Under the plans 
adopted at the end of 
he competition, the 
memorial shrine would 


National 


Headquarters 


The plaza which will house the Indiana Memorial (site marked 1) is 
outlined by the dotted line; 2, Federal Building; 3, present Legion 
Whitcomb Riley 


Building; 4, James 
Memorial Library. 


from Indiana, pre- 
sented these claims, 
and when the Minneap- 
(Continued on page 30) 
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For God and Country, we associate ourselves together for the 
following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution of 
the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to 
foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism; to pre- 
serve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great 
War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the commu- 
nity, state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness—Preamble to Constitution of The American Legion. 





Is Germany Coming to Her Senses? 


\ YJHEN France and Belgium sent their troops into the 

Ruhr to occupy the industrial heart of Germany 
until Germany should show a disposition to abide by the 
peace treaty and pay for a small part of the damage she 
did in the war, there was at first a singular absence of 
enthusiasm in the United States for the Franco-Belgian 
cause. In this condition of apathy the German propagan- 
dists saw their chance and undertook to make the most of it. 
They sought to turn the tables of American sentiment 
against France, somewhat as Dr. von Mach with his “Rhine 
horror” buncombe tried to do two years ago. 

In this state of affairs The American Legion was the 
first unit of organized American opinion to speak out. In 
January the National Executive Committee declared un- 
equivocally that the Legion stood with France. The Na- 
tional Commander in his speeches carried the message wide 
and far, and carried conviction with it. More expressions 
of opinion followed, and we began to hear less and less of 
American “opposition” to the course of our former Allies. 
Presently there was no doubt as to where America’s sym- 
pathies lay. They were with France. 

Moral support is something, but not everything. If we 
had merely sympathized with the Allies in 1917 and 1918 
the result of the war would have been different, no doubt. 
In this contest of 1923 the Stars and Stripes came down 
from Ehrenbreitstein and the tri-color went up. France, 
with little Belgium, stood alone, and staked more than most 
Americans realize on a risky venture she had to make. 
France went into the Ruhr knowing that if she lost it meant 
virtually the loss of the victory gained by the war. It 
would have been evidence that not she but Germany was 
the master now, and Germany could fulfil the peace terms 
or disregard them as she chose. In fhis situation which 
choice do you suppose Germany would have made? 

The courage France displayed was the courage of des- 
peration. If she stayed out of the Ruhr, the Germans would 
have taken it as a sign of weakness and continued their 
policy of arrogance and defiance. Thus Germany would 
have been master without a struggle. France, if she must 
lose, simply chose to lose after a fight rather than without 
one. 

But France has not lost, although the Germans have 
thrown every resource and every wile they could command 
into the struggle. France has not won, it is true, but she 
is winning. The occupation is nearly six months old and 
the Germans have made awkward advances of terms of 
settlement—the latest is pending as this is written. They 
have offered terms and conditions they rejected with scorn 
before France dared to enforce her rights. France, as 
yet, does not appear to be impressed by these gestures, and 
it is difficult to quarrel with France on that account. The 
yermans have been faithless to their word a hundred times. 
They have not even fulfilled the Armistice terms. They 
have tried to slick their way through every time. 

Yet the end of another act of the greatest world drama 
seems to be in sight. May it be the last act which calls for 


displays of arms and bloodshed. Whether it will depends 
largely on whether the Germans realize they are wrong 
and have been wrong from the start, and that they have 
lost the war. 


Making a Merchant Marine Pay 


HE Canadian Government Merchant Marine had a deficit 

last year of $9,649,478.72, according to the report of 
the directors recently made public. The loss on operation 
alone for 1922 was $2,384,189.00. 

We welcome these figures. They somewhat console 
those of us who have been worrying about the amount of 
money our ships have cost us. But they prove only one 
thing—that, under present day conditions, it is practically 
impossible to make a merchant marine pay on this side of 
the Atlantic, regardless of how wisely it may happen to be 
managed. 

Once—only a few decades ago—our trim, fast-sailing 
ships were in every port and Old Glory was flying on every 
sea. Those were days to be proud of. But if we are to 
bring them back by competing successfully with the ships 
of other nations we must resort to some form of public 
support and this idea—which is rarely ever understood— 
is by no means popular in localities where its benefits are 
not appreciated. This antipathy to a subsidy would vanish 
were the facts in the case understood—in Maine and Cali- 
fornia, in Colorado and Kansas, in Tennessee and Wis- 
consin. 

. Here is what the facts sublimate to. Without ships of 
our own—real American ships of American registry—we 
must pay a large tax to foreign ship-owners on everything 
that is imported into this country. And we must con- 
tinue to pay it forever. With ships that belong to us we 
must, for a certain number of years only, pay a much 
smaller tax to our Government, which, in turn, would 
utilize it in encouraging and developing our American mer- 
chant marine. 

Which is the more patriotic policy? Which is the better 
policy—from the viewpoint of the hard-headed business 
man? One answer serves for both of those questions. 


A Look Ahead 


. i= other day thirty-five miners, recruited in this coun- 
try, left for Russia. They expect to find perfect happi- 
ness in the Kuzbas mines. Before the ship sailed they 
assembled on deck and hoisted the Soviet flag. A delegation 
from Soviet headquarters in New York was on hand to 
give the voyagers a rousing send-off. No doubt a band was 
playing when the ship moved off. Truly, it was an inspiring 
moment. 

In a few months those men will be back in America. 
They will have found that Russia is a tremendous, hard- 
pressed country where there is a vast amount of unpleasant, 
unremunerative work to be done. What they will have to 
say about Lenin’s Utopia will be interesting. But it will 
not be broadcasted by the Bolshevists. 


A Homeopath 


TAMBULINSKY, Bulgaria’s prime minister, has about 

as much tender regard for the average Communist as 
has Italy’s iron man, Mussolini. He would like to see all 
of the Bulgarian variety depart for Mars—or some other 
far-away place. Such a general exodus being impossible, 
he suggests the next best thing. He suggests that the Com- 
munists of Bulgaria be forced to practice Communism. 

Stambulinsky is, evidently, an extremely cruel man. 

on ae 

Isadora Duncan, has what she declares to be an in- 

fallible formula for world peace. If all countries would 


endow national institutions of the dance, hate would vanish 
anc all the world be a brotherhood, she says. Now if, by 


that, Miss Duncan means to imply that at a dance we are 
bound to embrace people we should hesitate to embrace 
under any other circumstances whatsoever we concede 
some substance to her proposal, 
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Putting Books m Buddy’s Barrel 





HE Govern- 

ment had 

built a truly 

splendid rec- 
reation building for 
the Edward Hines, 
Jr., Memorial Hos- 
pital at Maywood, 
Illinois, but it for- 
got to put anything 
in it. The build- 
ing had hardwood 
floors, beautiful 
walls and lighting 
fixtures, plenty of 
good doors and 
windows, but it had 
no bookshelves, 
reading tables, 
magazine stacks or 
chairs. It was a 
Buddy-in-the-Bar- 








It appropriated 
some hundreds of 
dollars from its 
treasury to buy 
the tables, chairs 
and shelves for 
magazines and 
books. It obtained 
the services of 
a library bureau 
to insure that the 
equipment should 
be just right. It 
even provided spe- 
cial blue lights for 
those service men 
unable to read un- 
der the glare of 
bright lights be- 
cause of eye trou- 
ble. Large trucks 
were brought in so 
that stacks of 








rel building. The 
“library,” as indi- 
cated on the archi- 
tect’s plans, looked 
as bare as a handball court. 

Some well-meaning persons noticed 
the trouble and got ready to cart in a 
lot of second-hand library furniture left 
over from wartime cantonment build- 
ings. And dismal furniture it was— 
all worn and scarred, rickety and de- 
crepit. It would have matched the pa- 
tients’ crutches, but it would have been 


From a room to a library—La Grange post did it 


a total loss in an appraisal of its cheer- 
fulness. 

Bit there happened to be a post of 
the Legion in La Grange, Illinois, near- 
by. La Grange Post said that the can- 
tonment furniture should not go in the 
new library. La Grange Post got busy. 
The photograph shows what La Grange 
Post did. 


books could be 
wheeled from ward 
to ward, permit- 
ting bed-ridden patients to make their 
selections. 

The post did not stop there, either. 
It helped get together books with a 
special appeal to men suffering with 
certain diseases, such as tuberculosis, 
so that the readers could obtain knowl- 
edge that would contribute toward their 
recovery. 


The Government Owes These Men Money 


HOUSANDS of service men who 

upon demobilization held the one 
thought of separating themselves in 
every shape and form from their service 
connections included in that separation 
process the dropping of their govern- 
ment insurance. Now, after three or 
four years’ time to think matters over, 
they are beginning to appreciate the 
fact that that step was rash—that gov- 
ernment insurance is one reminder of 
service days still of great value to them 
or their dependents. 

During the past year hundreds of 
veterans have been reinstating their 
government policies. Some of these men, 
in their eagerness again to secure this 
protection, rushed in without proper 
or sufficient knowledge of the reinstate- 
ment requirements and mailed to the 
Insurance Division of the Veterans 
Bureau checks or money orders to cover 
one or more monthly premiums, think- 
ing that this action would automatically 
reinstate their insurance. In an en- 
deavor to set these men right and sup- 
ply them with the proper reinstate- 
ment forms and instructions, the In- 
surance Division found that about sev- 
enty-five men had failed either to fur- 
nish proper addresses or that they had 
moved from the addresses given, letters 
to them being returned unclaimed. 

These men, therefore, are not pro- 
tected by government insurance. The 
money remitted by them is being held 
to be retnrned or to be applied as 
premium payments as soon as proper 
reinstatement forms can be secured. 
Any Legionnaire who finds his name 


in the following list, or who may know 
the present whereabouts of any of the 
men listed, is requested to write at once 
to the Contact Officer, National Re- 
habilitation Committee, The American 
Legion, 417 Bond Building, Washington, 
D. C. 


ARMY AND MARINE CORPS 


ADKINS, Gilbert W., Pvt. Cas. Det., Ft. Riley, 
Ks.; ATCHISON, Raymond J., Pvt. Co. H, 104th 
Inf. 

BALLAND, John, Pvt. Ord. Dept., Ft. Slocum; 
BEAUMCNT, George Arthur, Pvt. USMC; 
BezoTtr, George Joseph, Pvt. Hdq. Co., 337th 
Inf.; Brock, Arthur Edgar, Lt. NNV;: Brown, 
George, Pvt. 7ist Co., 159th DB; Burke, Thomas 
A., Pvt. Co. B, 116th Inf. 

CLARK, Denie, Pvt. Ist Cl. Co. L, 29th Inf.; 
CLARK, Lushion L., Pvt. Co. F, 8th US Inf. 

Darsy, William B., Pvt. Btry. F, 127th FA; 
De LA Cruz, Felix, Pvt. Co. H, 2nd H Inf., 
NGUS; Denton, Francis Douglas, Capt. Co. A, 
55th Engrs.; Doutt, Harvey Albert, Corp. Btry. 
B, 123 FA. 

Ena!, Peter Benj., Pvt. 19th Co., 166th DB; 
Ericson, Emil Albin, Corp. Co. A, 109th Hqa., 
Tr. MP. 

FRANKLIN, Cary Allen, Pvt. Co. A, 1st Ohio 
Inf.; FRAzier, Harry H., Pvt. Hq. Co., 123rd 
Inf.; FrepericK, Lewis S., 2nd Lt. Inf., 113id 
Amm., Tr.; FREUND, Herman, Ret. GMS, NA. 

GaLas, Frank, Mechanic 158th Co., CAC; 
GARFINKLE, Jonas, Pvt. 23rd Co., 156th DB; 
GAVIN, Patrick James, Set. Co. B, 5th Engrs. ; 
GRANILLE, Alfred P., Hq. Co., 19th Inf.; Grant, 
Paul Martin, 7th Co., 5th Regt. MC; GrEANER, 
John Albert, Pvt. Ist Cl., Co. L, 21 Inf.; Green, 
James William, Corp. Med. Dept., Camp Pike; 
Gruss, Edward Curtis, Mech. Hq. Co., 127th 
FA. 

Hatt, Edwin Philip, Pvt. Ist Cl.. AS, SERC; 
Haywoop, John, 48th Co., 157th DB. 

Jas, Thomas E., Pvt. 26th Engr., Co. A; 






Jounson, Arthur John, Pvt. 9th Co., 2nd Air 


Serv.: Jones, Harry P, Pvt. SATC, Univ. of 
Utah ; Jones, Lewis, Pvt. Co. E, 357th Inf. 


KELLEY, Philip Sheridan, Set. QMC, Ft. Des 
Moines, la.; KIENIA, George, Pvt. Co. B, 3438rd 
Inf.; KintLav, Benjamin, Wag. Supply Co., Ist 
Haw. Inf., USA; KLovos, William George, Pvt. 
Sup. Co., 122nd Inf.; KristNore, George W. 
Saddler, USMA, Det. of FA. ; 

MCNEIL, Lee, Pvt. Co. 6, 165th DB: MACKIN- 
NON, Samuel J., Pvt. Co. F, 5th Pion. Inf.; 
MARSHALL, Willie, Pvt. QMC Rec., Co. 15; 
MADREN, Andrew, Pvt. 1st Cl., Co. F, 30th Inf.; 
MIHALIA, Thomas A., Pvt. Tn. Hq. Co., 116th 
Am. Tr. 

Nixon, Joseph E., Pvt. Hars. Co., 125th FA; 
NOLEN, Charles B., Pvt. Co. E, 155th Inf. 

OLSEN, Ben, Pvt. USMC. 

Payne, Early C., 5 Prov. Co., 164th DB; 
PLUNKETT, Matt John, Pvt. Post Hosp. Ft. 
Russell, Wyo.; PutMEN, Clyde Chester, Ist Lt., 
ROTC. 

Repsurn, Carl H., Pvt. Co. C, 355th Inf. 

SArAKE, Alexander, Pvt. Co. 38th, 159th DB; 
SALoNy, Benny, Pvt. Co. B, 310th Inf.; ScHugL- 
LERMAN, Frederick J., Cand. COTS., Camp Lee, 
Va.; Sexton, Earl H., Pvt. Ist Cl., Sup. Co., 
148th Inf.; SIMMONS, William Craig, Pvt. Ist 
CANA; SILVERTSON, Sigvald A., Pvt. Ist Cl, Co. 
A, Gen. Hos. 28; Smitn, Frank, Ret. Co. No, 1, 
Waco, Tex.; Swutuivan, John Gilbert, Pvt. 
USMC; Sutton, Arthur T., Ist Lt. Sig. RCAS; 
SYLVANNE, Oscar, Ret. Inf. RA, 16th Co., Jef- 
ferson Bks. 

TuHompson, Emmett Edw., Pvt. Co. E., 26th 
Inf.; THompson, Ralph W., Pvt., Co. F, 107th 
Engrs. ; THORNBURG, Lee R., Pvt. USMC. 

WALKER, Thomas, 10th Co., 157th DB; WaAl- 
LACE, Simon J., Pvt. 402 Aerial Sqd.; WARNOCK, 
Al Dudley, 1st Lt. 158th Inf. 


NAVY 
Brown, Edward Melton, Sea. 2nd Cl, USN. 


CONNELL, William R., Sea. 2nd Cl, USN. 
Davis, Harold Jackson, Sea. 2nd Cl, NRF; 
Doucuerty, Charles J., Sea. 2nd Cl., USNRF. 
MELLEDGE, Elizabeth, Lands for Yeo. USNRF; 
MELLOR, Stuart Woodland, Sea. 2nd Cl., USNRF. 
Parker, Frank, C. Lds. El. (r) USN. 
Roserts, Claude, F. 2nd Cl., USN. 
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Jazzing Up 
the ‘Town 


RPHEUS was a first rate jazz artist 

on the lyre, and some other old- 
timer got quite a rep by making it 
snappy on the harp in Tara’s Hall, 
but if you want to know what genu- 
ine syncopation is these days, drop 
into the clubrooms of Wadsworth 
(Ohio) Post. Wadsworth Pest would 
as soon give up its cigarettes as 
its music, because its post orchestra is 
an every-day institution, just like hob- 
nails were to a doughboy. None of 
your delicate, one-concert-a-year or- 
chestra for Wadsworth Post. 

The foregoing may be a libelous de- 
scription of a well-behaved jazz orches- 
tra, but it does indicate what an or- 
chestra can do to keep things stirring. 
The orchestra has figured in almost all 
Wadsworth Post’s activities. It helped 
make a bang-up success of a three-day 
jubilee centering around Fourth of 
July. Wadsworth has fewer than 5,000 
people, but 20,000 crowded into the 
town for this show. Then the orchestra 
demonstrated its versatility by provid- 


The Legion 


HE American Legion post of Med- 
ford, Oregon, rallied to the de- 
fense of American ideals with the 
spirit of Concord’s minute men when 
the news spread through its town that 
a corporation owning a large orchard 
had notified its twenty American em- 
ployes that they were no longer needed 
and that it was preparing to put forty 
Japanese to work in their places. 
The post immediately wired a protest 
to the president of the corporation in 
Sacramento, California, declaring the 
importation of Japanese was a moral 
violation of the law recently passed by 
the Oregon legislature forbidding land 
ownership or leases by aliens ineligible 

















This orchestra, composed 


of members of Wadsworth (Ohio) Post, has 


become a civic institution and a decided Legion asset 


ing proper music for Memorial Day ex- 
ercises. It was the leading feature of 
the post’s minstrel show, of course. In 
the community Christmas celebration, 
in the Red Cross drive and during Edu- 
cation Week, the orchestra did its share 


also. Largely because of the musical 
interest the post has created by all 
these activities, it has been able to ar- 
range for the appearance in Wads- 
worth of the Cleveland Symphony Or- 
chestra. 


Aids in Upholding the Law 


for citizenship. Although that law was 
not in effect, the prospective evasion by 
anticipation was termed destructive of 
true public spirit and entirely out of 
key with the sentiment of the people of 
the State. The department commander 
of the Legion also issued a statement 
condemning the proposed replacement. 

In a few days Medford Post had lined 
up behind it the Elks Club and many 
other organizations of the town, and 
sentiment favored taking every legal 
and peaceful action possible to prevent 


the execution of the corporation’s plan. 
The effects of the remonstrances were 
soon felt. The vice-president of the 
corporation, answering the post’s wire, 


declared that he had been unfamiliar 
with conditions in Medford at the time 
the contract was made with the Japa- 
nese. He promised to use every effort to 
obtain a cancellation of the contract. 
The clear-cut issue at Medford at- 
tracted attention throughout the North- 
west, where sentiment is wholly behind 
the policy of the Legion, which has been 
affirmed at both national and depart- 
ment conventions. It furnished one 
more convincing argument for a rigid 
exclusion law. It proved that the Jap- 
anese question is not a theoretical one, 
but one which is developing serious com- 
plications in the every-day life of the 
communities of the Pacific Coast. 


The Canteen of Today 

















Like old times, only better. 


gee wegen your hob-nail days 
when you would walk miles in the 
mud and rain to stand in line for a cup 
of hot chocolate or a pack of cigarettes? 
The canteen near the front usually 
made its home in a barn or a half- 
wrecked stone cottage. In the canton- 
ments at home it lived in a recreation 
building, a shack on a big scale. But 
the canteen has come into a new dignity 
in peacetime. This canteen of Cass 
County Post at Logansport, Indiana, 
wears a dress suit and lives in a $100,- 
000 clubhouse. As the photograph 
shows, it still fills its wartime role as a 
tobacco dispensary, and its plate-glass 
cases are also full of candy, shaving 
soap, razor blades of the favorite 
doughboy brands and some others. The 
canteen detail operates a lunch counter, 
and hungry members may get chili con 
carne, hot frankfurters, sandwiches or 
pie and coffee almost any time. The 
parquet floor, Wilton rug and polished 
oak tables are simply new fancy togs, 
but the spirit of the old A. E. F. can- 
teen is still alive. 
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Critical Criticism 

The young editor had just 
founded a new magazine—one 
of those highbrow things with 
pale gray covers and uncut 
pages—and was eager for ap- 
plause. 

“What do you think of it?” 
he asked the celebrated liter- 
ary critic to whom he took a 
copy for examination. 

“Well,” replied the other, 
wearily but warily, “the stuff 
you rejected must certainly 
have been rotten.” 


The Why of It 


“I’m not so crazy about 

Harry any more.” 
“Why not?” 
“Because he knows so many 

of those songs he learned in France.” 
“And does he sing them to you?” 
“No—darn it all—he just whistles the 


tunes.” 
Woof! 


Mose Sampson had been arrested for 
helping himself illegally to a white neigh- 
bor’s Wyandottes. 

“Guilty or not guilty?” demanded the 
judge. 

“Not guilty, suh!” answered the pris- 
oner promptly. 

“Have you an alibi?” 

“Al-al-says which, please, suh?” 

“You heard me! Have you an alibi?” 

“Oho! Yassuh! Didn’ onnerstan’ yo’ 
at fust. Yo’ means de alley by which ah 
’scaped wid dem chickens?” 


Perfected Ignorance 


Examiner: “So you are entirely with- 
out knowledge of the new tariff law?” 
Witness: “Yes—I’ve read it.” 


Unofficial Medical Guide 


I-TROUBLE.—This disease is chiefly con- 
fined to non-coms and second looeys, al- 
though no one is exempt. It is caused by 
enlargement of the ego and is almost al- 
ways accompanied by acute swelling of the 
head. An X-ray of the skull will show a 
large vacuum in the brain. The disease is 
never fatal—unfortunately. It is annoy- 
ing only to those under the command of the 
afflicted one, and as a rule is not noticed 
by the patient until his attention is called 
to it by a superior. 

Hard-boiledness, caused by the patient’s 
being often in hot water, is frequently a 
complication of this ailment. 

The cure is largely climatic, necessitating 
an early fall, which, of course, cannot be 
effected by the pillshooter. 


A la Russe 


The cub reporter had been sent to get 
his first interview—one with a famous Rus- 
sian dancer—who had just arrived on the 
S. S. Hypocritic. After he had gained 
entrance to the star’s dressing room he 
began, pronouncing his words slowly and 
carefully: 

“What-—can—you—tell—me—of—your— 
early—c a re e r—in—Russia—and—your— 
first—impressions—of—this—country ?” 

“Oh, jot down any old thing, kid,” re- 
plied the celebrated danseuse. I’m tired 
out to-night and want to get back to the 
old dump in Three Rivers, Michigan.” 


After the Battle 


Mrs. Hoolihan: “An’ don’t ye dare come 
back till I send for ye!” 

Mr. Hoolihan (battered but still bellig- 
erent): “An’ don’t ye dare send for me 
until I come back!” 


Dear, w1ll you Jove me 
atter 1 have been 
taken away 


E—_—__ : vanity,” orated the 





Taking Her Seriously 


And He Did 


“Dost thou take this woman to be thy 
wedded wife?” asked the old minister. 
“Dost thou promise to keep her in ad- 
versity or prosperity? Wilt thou care for 
her, protect, cherish and love her? Wilt 
thou slave all the days of thy life to buy 
her food and clothing, amusement and 
comfort ?” 

“I wilt,” responded the groom faintly, 
as he toppled over into the arms of the 
best man. 


That’s a Thrill! 

They had been talking over the Thrill 
Department of the Weekly, and were dis- 
posed to contribute. 

“What was yours, Bill?” asked one. 

“We were in the trenches,” replied Bill, 
“and were all ready to throw some bombs. 
The second looey—and, baby! but he was 
a bearcat for discipline—gave the order 
and we pulled the pins. Then what did 
that son of a gun do but see some darn 
irregularity or something, and yell, ‘As you 
were!’” 

At the Theater 

She: “What’s all the commotion for, 
John?” 

He: “Why, my dear, don’t you see Gen- 
eral Pershing standing in the upper box?” 

She: “So it is! I thought it was a 
general uprising.” 


Heightened Color 
Ethel: “Stella hasn’t forgiven her hus- 
band since their last quarrel.” 
Clara: “I thought as much from the 
way she’s wearing her war paint, my 
dear.” 


Inevitable 
“Boys will be boys,” mused the so-called 
happy father, when his seventh consecu- 
tive son was born. 


Zipp! 

First Buddy: “I gotta second looey 
that’s so dry that listenin’ to him talk is 
like usin’ blotters for chewin’ gum.” 

Second Buddy: “We got a topper in our 
outfit who’s so stuck-up that he never men- 
tions himself without comin’ to attention.” 


“Home, James!” 

The flivver taxi came to a sudden halt 
in the middle of the street, and the maJe 
passenger poked his head out. 

“What’s the matter?” he demanded 
sharply. 

“I thought I heard the young lady with 
you call ‘Stop!’” said the driver. 

“Well, what of it? She didn’t have to 
be talking to you, did she?” 


You bet! who 
1s gor Lo 
= ie 


A Losing Game 

She lost her poise when he 
tried to hold her hand and 
openly rebuked him. 

When he attempted to put 
his arm around her she lost 
her temper and told him a 
thing or two. 

He begged her pardon and 
promised not to do it again, 

Then she lost interest. 


The Redeeming Traits 
“Family pride and personal 
buck pri- 
vate. “Those are the things 
that have kept me from being 
court-martialed a hundred 
times.” 

“Explain yourself,” asked 
an interested friend who had 
been on the carpet himself. 

“Well, I’ve got a brother in the Army 
and he’s a captain. When I meet him in 
public I always salute him in the ap- 
proved manner, but whenever I meet him 
in private I knock him cold.” 


1" . 
rhe Stern Parent 

_Blivvens was far from being a physical 
giant—in fact, he was what is termed a 
shrimp—but he prided himself on his de- 
cided views, especially on bringing up the 
young. One of his pet theories was that, 
no matter how obstreperous, children 
should never be spanked. 

_ “But,” objected a friend, “aren’t there 
times 

“Never,” interrupted Blivvens firmly. 
“As true as I sit here, I have never raised 
a hand against my children except in self 
defense.” 


Jinxed 

According to his father, young Lew was 
undoubtedly the unluckiest fellow alive. 

“Consider the last case,” declaimed the 
old man. “Lew goes to the city and falls 
in love with a girl that lives out in one 
of the suburbs. And then she throws him 
down.” 

“That’s nothing,’ 
“There’s lots of girls. 

“That ain’t the point. The point is 
that the girl threw him down on his sec- 
ond trip to her place, and he’d went to 
work and bought a fifty-ride commutation 
ticket.” 


’ remarked an auditor. 


” 


Rotten 


Judge (sternly): “Why did you strike 
that man in front of the millinery store?” 

Defendant: “Because he repaid a loan 
-in the presence of my wife.” 

Judge: “Discharged—next case.” 


Flattered 


Bertie Whiffenpoof had completed his 
first story, a masterpiece of fiction which, 
he felt, could not fail of acceptance from 
some metropolitan magazine — provided 
the editor had the slightest judgment at 
all. Therefore he took the slim envelope 
to the postoffice, explained proudly that it 
was a masterpiece, and asked what postage 
would be required. 

“Two cents an ounce,” replied the post- 
master. “That’s first-class matter.” 

Bertie beamed. 

“Oh, thank you, sir!” he gushed. 


No Compry 
“How would you like to go to war with 
Turkey ?” : 
“The very idea makes me feel faint. 
Think of the agony of learning to talk 
Greek to a new bunch of mademoiselles.” 
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assemble a complete library covering the field of 
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Was Sergeant White the Most 
Wounded Soldier? 


The following interesting story and the 
equally interesting photograph accompany- 
ing it are taken from a graphic account of 
one soldier’s reminiscences of service, “War 
Memories,” by Frank A. Holden, former 
second lieutenant, 328th Infantry, 82d Divi- 
sion, published by the Athens Book Com- 
pany, Athens, Georgia. 


NE day while we were in Pont-de-la- 

May a soldier reported to our com- 
pany who attracted the attention of all 
who saw him. On his right arm were lined 
five gold wound stripes. Never before had 
we seen a right arm almost covered with 
wound stripes. His name was Sergeant 
John B. White of Spartanburg, S. C. He 
was a tall, handsome soldier and limped 
slightly. He went overseas with the Ist 
Division. 

Some of our officers doubted White's 
right to wear five wound stripes. They 
could hardly see how a man could have 
been wounded on five different occasions. 
Five wound stripes meant that he had been 
wounded five separate times, going back 
to the hospital for treatment after each 
wound was received. But investigation of 
the strictest kind never brought anything 
to light that served to discredit Sergeant 
White’s right to wear the five stripes. I 
talked to him quite a bit. German bayonets, 
shrapnel and machine-gun bullets left sixty- 
three wounds on his body. To one disposed 
to doubt him, the sight of these would have 
been convincing. A bayonet wound was on 
his hand. Many of his wounds were so 
close together that they looked almost like 
one big wound. 

Just before we left Pont-de-la-May for 
the embarkation camp, General Pershing 
reviewed us. We lined up early on the 
morning of February 27th for the review. 
It had been raining quite a bit. We 
marched by the General several times in 
different formations in mud ankle deep. 
After that we were given open ranks and 
the General walked by us so fast that his 
aide was almost running to keep up with 
him. Occasionally he would come to a quick 
halt and point his finger at a soldier and 
ask him a question. He asked a few who 
were wearing wound stripes where they 
were wounded. Some would say in the leg 
and others would say at Chateau-Thierry. 
After that, the General went back to the 
reviewing stand and then called for all the 
officers and non-commissioned officers to 
gather around him in a semi-circle. The 
General wanted to make us a speech. 

Sergeant White was confined to his com- 
pany area that day, but asked his captain 
if he could go out and see the review. His 
captain told him he could, but to stay in 
the background and not be seen. Sergeant 
White was a fine looking soldier. That 
morning he shaved close and shined his 
shoes, and he made a splendid appearance. 
There were a good many French inhabitants 
out to see the review. Just as we were 
going up to hear the General’s talk, I saw 
Sergeant White edge out from behind the 
Spectators. One of the General’s aides 
caught the flash of the five shining wound 
Stripes and went over and met him. As 
we were waiting for the General to make 
us a little talk the aide introduced Sergeant 
White to the General, and there, as they 
stood facing each other, the General’s of- 
ficial photographer took their pictures. 
And there was Sergeant White, the big- 
gest man of the day (although under order 

















When five golden wound stripes 

faced four silver stars: Sergeant 

White, with sixty-three war scars 
on his body, meets his C.-in.-C. 


of confinement to his company street), 
now standing before the regiment answer- 
ing the questions of the Commander of the 
American Expeditionary Forces! 

One day as I was whiling away the long 
hours coming home on the boat, lying out 
en the deck in the warm sunshine as we 
were passing through the Gulf Stream, 
White came up and handed me a pictur: 
of our General and himself. The General 
had sent him several of the pictures. 
now have this picture and prize it as much 
as I do any of my many little remem 
brances of the war. I often look at it. 
To me, it is a wonderful picture. In it 
General Pershing and Sergeant White 
stand face to face and five gold wound 
stripes on the sleeve of a sergeant face 
four shining silver stars on the shoulder of 
the Commander of the A. E. F. 

When we arrived in New York there were 
many reporters down at the harbor to 
interview us, and one began asking me 
questions. 

“Wait a minute,” I said, “you don’t want 
to talk to me. Let me introduce you to 
Sergeant White.” 

I introduced him to White and the last 
time I saw the sergeant he was surrounded 
by reporters. The New York Herald said 
that he was a worthy rival of Sergeant 
York. 

During the summer of 1920, while I was 
eating lunch at a restaurant in my home 
town, two strangers were at the same 
table with me and we began talking. When 
I learned they were from Spartanburg, 
South Carolina, I told them the story about 
White that you have just read and after 
I finished one of the men looked a little 
sad and said, “I’m glad to meet someone 
that knew White in the Army. His mother 
is anxious to know more about his brave 
deeds. He was going to a ball game not 


long ago from Spartanburg to Greenville 
and was killed in an automobile’ accident.” 

Sergeant White, over the top seven times, 
with sixty-three wounds in his body, none 
of which proved fatal, came home and was 
killed in an automobile accident! Life 
surely seems strange, sometimes, doesn’t it? 

White was laid to rest in Oakwood Cem- 
etery, Spartanburg, S. C., May 14, 1920. 


Book Service 


THE following outfit histories and books 
dealing with the war are made avail- 
able to Legionnaires and to other readers 
of the. Weekly through special arrange- 
ments with the publishers. In some in- 
stances the Legion Library’s Book Service 
is able to offer these volumes at a con- 
siderable reduction from the original sales 
price. The books listed are of value both 
to individuals and to post libraries. 

PicTORIAL HisToRY OF THE 26TH Division. 
Five hundred official war pictures show- 
ing all phases of YD activity from the 
time the division entered the trenches to 
the last parade in Boston. Large group 
pictures of the majority of the units show- 
ing ten thousand recognizable faces. A 
brief history of the division. The honor 
roll. Citations. Foreword by Maj. Gen. 
Clarence E. Edwards. 8x11 inches. 320 
pages. Price: Cloth, $5; leather, $8. 

THe Victory at Sea. By Rear-Admiral 
William Sowden Sims. Of interest to 
every veteran—of particular interest to 
sailors. A story of the splendid accom- 

lishments of the United States Navy dur- 
ing the World War as told by the Old Man 
himself. 410 pages. Price: $3.20. 

THE TURN OF THE Tipe. By Jennings 
C. Wise, Lt. Col., Historical Section, Gen- 
eral Staff, A. E. F. A _ straightforward, 
unembellished but scrupulously accurate 
account of Cantigny, Chateau-Thierry and 
the fighting from the Marne to the Vesle, 
when the help of the American Ist, 2d, 
3d, 4th, 26th, 28th, 32d and 42d Divisions 
swung the Allies from the defensive to the 
offensive and started them on the road to 
victory. Maps. 255 pages. Price: $1.60. 

Our 110 Days’ Ficutinc. By Arthur 
W. Page. A concise record in story form 
of the part American troops played in 
France written by the son of the late 
Walter Hines Page, United States ambas- 
sador to England, with 120 pages devoted 
to tabloid histories of all divisions in the 
A. E. F. Maps. 283 pages. Price: $2.50. 

Our GREATEST BaTTLeE. By Frederick 
Palmer. A comprehensive and intelligent 
account of America’s greatest battle, the 
Meuse-Argonne, by America’s foremost war 
correspondent, a member of the General 
Staff, A. E. F. Illustrated with maps. 617 
pages. Price: $2.50. 

History OF THE 79TH DIvIsION. An 
official account of the division’s activities 
from its organization through its fighting 
days to its demobilization. Fully illustrated, 
handsomely bound. 510 pages. Price: $5.00. 

History OF THE 29TH Division. A com- 
plete official story of the accomplishments 
of the Blue and Gray. 81 pages of illus- 
trations. A complete divisional roster. 493 
pages. Price: $5. 

History OF THE FourtH Division. An 
official history of the organization, train- 
ing, fighting, occupation days and return 
home of the Ivy outfit. Illustrated. 
Price: $2. 

Prices listed are net and include pack- 
ing and mailing charges. 

Orders with remittance should be mailed 
to the Legion Library, 627 West 43d 
Street, New York City. 
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Teacher’s Pride—and Yet No Pet 


OSEPH GIANDONATO of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, just 
escapes being a boy wonder. 
He is seventeen years old 

and has a habit of winning lit- 
erary prizes offiered by such 
organizations as the Connect- 
icut Society of Colonial 
Dames of America. In ad- 
dition he spends much of 
his time in the Bridgeport 
public library, and he 
writes blank verse. Only 
narrowly, therefore, 
does he miss classifi- 
cation as a_ bulbous- 
browed prodigy of the 
spindle-legged, horned 
rim-glasses type seen 

in the funny papers. 

But Joseph has no 
look of face or body 
to betray his hours of 
library research and 
his nights of painful 
composition. Outward- 
ly he is just like every 
other baseball-playing, 
fun-liking, long-trou- 
sered high school boy— 
a regular guy. It just 
happens that he thinks 
unusually straight and 
writes unusually well. 

This is by way of intro- $ 
ducing Joseph Giandonato, j 
winner of the third prize ; 
in The American Legion’s 
National Essay Contest. 
Joseph was awarded a 
bronze medal and a col- 
lege scholarship of $250 
for his essay, “How The 
American Legion May 
Best Serve the Nation,” in the national 
competition which enlisted fifty thou- 
sand boys and girls. He wrote his essay 
in dactylic hexameter—the blank verse 
of Longfellow’s Evangeline and of the 
Iliad and the Aeneid. Not an ordinary 
composition, by any means, either in 
style or thought. 

Joseph comes of the strain of Dante 
and Petrarch. The blood that is his 
flows out of centuries of romantic 
thought, feeling and expression. Night- 
ingales do not sing in Bridgeport, nor 
do olive trees grow there. Round about 
Connecticut are no legendary haunts of 
nymph and satyr, and there are no pel- 
lucid cypress-lined rivers to stir the 
warm imagination of a mind poetic by 
inheritance and nature. Joseph simply 
has developed in the midst of an Ameri- 
can industrial city the exotic traits of 
a transplanted race—lItalian traits 
which have enriched and are still en- 
riching American art and life. 

Joseph’s father was born in Italy. 
So was his mother. Joseph and his two 
sisters were born in Bridgeport. They 
all live in a little house in sight of the 
river front and factories. Joseph’s 


father works in one of the factories. 
Rosie is thirteen and Sylvia is ten, and 
both are their brother’s rivals in school 
work. Text-books come first, of course, 
on the table around which Joseph and 
his sisters study at night, but all three 
















































Joseph Giandonato won third prize 
in The American Legion National 
Essay Contest of 1922, and he has 
won other prizes for essays and 
school work. But he is good at 
other things, too—the things out- 


of-door boys like. Witness his 

affection for his armament, the 

equipment for many a hunt through 

the woods of the Naugatuck valley 
in Connecticut 


explore nightly the wide ranges of the 
best literature of the world, from col- 
lections of fairy tales to translations 
of the classics. They live in the world 
of books, and their neighbors are the 
great characters of all ages. 

It was in this environment that Jo- 
seph produced a eulogy of Christopher 
Columbus that amazed a committee of 
the Bridgeport College Club which was 
judging compositions submitted by 
pupils of the whole city. Writing in 
dactylic hexameter, Joseph produced 
a stirring tale of the discovery of 
America, so rich with its background 
of Genoa’s harbor and historical allu- 
sions that the judges scented plagiarism 


and checked up on his sources before 
conceding that the remarkable com- 
position was all his own. 
The same skill in writing and 
widthof background enabled him 
to win first prize in a state- 
wide essay contest conducted 
by the Connecticut Society of 
Colonial Dames of America. 
He wrote on the subject, 
“Noted Women of the Colo- 
nies and Their Influence.” 
He has won other prizes 
in Bridgeport and Con- 
necticut essay contests, 
He was bound to rank 
high when he entered 
the Legion’s national 
essay competition. 
If this description of 
his accomplishments 
suggests the boy book- 
worm, it is unjust to 
young Mr. Giandonato, 
Joseph is gifted with 
more than a knack of 
absorbing facts and 
fancies by mere literary 
browsing. He has set 
for himself the goal of 
his future life’s work in 
American history and 
literature and he thinks 
he may some day teach 
these subjects. He plans to 
take an academic course at 
the University of Pennsyl- 
vania after he is graduated 
from the Bridgeport high 
school next month. The 
American Legion scholar- 
ship award of $250 has 
made certain that his 
dream of college will 


come true. He had 
planned to work 
during his first 


college year in 
order to meet his 
expenses, and he still expects to do this. 
He is going to make that $250 go as 
far as it will. 

Joseph has a hobby and habit of mak- 
ing pilgrimages to those places in New 
England which are the scenes of im- 
portant happenings in early American 
history. With the true historian’s pas- 
sion for personal investigation, he trav- 
els over Revolutionary battlegrounds 
and studies the relics in the museums. 
In the zeal of his searchings he recalls 
the boyhood of one of the greatest 
Americans of today, an inquisitive, un- 
daunted youngster out of Holland who 
became a great editor because he had 
both vision and determination. This 
man has written about himself in “The 
Americanization of Edward Bok.” It 
isn’t safe to risk prophecies upon the 
future of a seventeen-year-old boy. But 
we have a hunch that destiny, god- 
father to us all, will be good to Joseph 
Giandonato. 

And if Joseph himself lives up to 
what he said in his prize-winning essay, 
his should be a worth-while future. For 
in the very first line of his essay he 
wrote: “Noblest and highest of all the 
ideals of life is true service.” 























By Harold S. Buttenheim 


Editor, The American City Magazine 


HETHER because our remote 

ancestors were jelly fish or 

because of aquatic tendencies 

acquired from other sources, 
water, fresh or salt, draws the human 
of today like a magnet. The small 
boy has the instinct so strong that 
he seems capable of smelling out a 
swimming hole in the most unlikely 
landscape. He defies even the paved 
streets of the city and locates an un- 
guarded fountain with unerring in- 
stinct. That suggests a story told by 
Judge Lindsay, the “kids’ judge.” Some 
boys were arraigned before him in the 
Juvenile Court of Denver for swim- 
ming in what they naturally discerned 
as a swimming hole but, instead of 
arraigning the boys, the judge ar- 
raigned the city and stated for pub- 
lication that if the city did not provide 
a swimming hole for those kids he 
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was going to send them to swim in the 
fountain. This is just preliminary to 
the gratifying tale of a city that rec- 
ognized the common human need of a 
place to swim in and, not having been 
born with a swimming hole, made one. 
This city is Middletown, Ohio. 

The first important point is that 
Middletown’s swimming hole didn’t 
make itself. It got made, as is us- 
ually the case, because someone had 
vision enough to see it and agitate it 
as a possibility, and because, in this 
instance, the people of Middletown 
Were public-spirited enough to back 
the idea and furnish the necessary 
help to give it form and substance. 

Two men were directly responsible 
for putting life into an idea that had 
long lain dormant in this city. These 
were the city manager, Kenyon Rid- 


dle, and Leigh E. Burdick, reporter 
for the Middletown Journal. They 
located a spot, an ideal spot, where 
nature was equipped to lend a hand 
in making that swimming hole beauti- 
ful as well as useful. The evening 
of the same day the Journal came out 
with a human-interest story telling 
of the need of a new pool, suggesting 
the ideal spot and hinting that the 
campaign for the pool was about to be 
launched. There is no doubt that the 
enthusiasm with which the project was 
received by the people was greatly in- 
creased by the fact that the pool was 
not to be, as is too often the case, a 
“concrete bath-tub set in a glare of 
gravel.” The site provided for a por- 
tion of the pool has a high bank, 
while a part of it is bordered with 
fine trees, some of them large willows 


The swimming hole at Middletown, 
Ohio, before and after immersion 


with their branches dipping down into 
the water, and another part of the 
pool has a ledge of rocks projecting 
over the water and extending above 
the walls. 

Within thirty days of the time Mr. 
Riddle and Mr. Burdick selected the 
site, three hundred happy kids and al- 
most as many grown-ups were cele- 
brating—in the water—the gala open- 
ing day of Middletown’s swimming 
pool. What did it look like when it 
was finished? What did it cost to 
construct? And what does it cost to 
run it? These are important ques- 
tions for other cities that may want 
to go and do likewise. 

The pool, built of one part cement 
to four parts mineral aggregate, av- 
erages eight inches in thickness. It is 
reinforced horizontally and vertically, 


and the floor is composed of rein- 
forced concrete, using a _ triangular 


mesh. The main pool is two hundred 
and seventy feet long and forty feet 
wide, varying in depth from three to 
seven and one half feet. The walls 
are sloping and irregular. The pool’s 
capacity is 410,000 gallons, and it can 
be filled in ten hours and emptied in 
one hour. The main pool is divided 
from a smaller pool, used as a wading 
pool for the little folk, by a partition 
dam over which a rustic bridge has 
been constructed. The smaller pool is 
thirty feet wide by eighty feet long 
and has a depth of from six to eigh- 
teen inches. It is filled from the over- 
flow of the larger pool, and this over- 
flow furnishes an opportunity for 
scenic effects in the creation of cata- 
racts and gold fish pools. Ferns and 
other plants with a liking for moist 
conditions are grown along the dif- 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Keeping Step 
with the Legion 


Address all communications to this department to The Step Keeper, National 
Headquarters Bureau, The American Legion Weekly, Indianapolis, Indiana 








Making the Big Ones, 





OW to make a little post a big one 

in accomplishment? Question 
asked by the Step Keeper sometime ago. 
Here’s one of the best replies seen to 
date, from W. H. Anderson, a member 
of the Utah department executive com- 
mittee and a member of Moroni Klein- 
man Post of Tonquerville, Utah: 


First, I live in Washington County, Utah, 
just 350 miles from department headquar- 
ters and seventy-two miles from a rai!road. 
The county is sparsely settled and no town 
larger than 2,500 people. Farming and live 
stock is the chief industry. My town has 
about four hundred people, but like most 
country towns the people are big-hearted 
and broad-minded. Four years ago we 
wanted to organize a Legion post here. 
Six of us ex-service men met to see how 
we could get enough members. We found 
the town had had twenty-four service men, 
but many had left town and were scat- 
tered over three States. In the meantime 
state headquarters had offered a prize of 
$25 for the first hundred percent post in 
any town. So I started after members 
and the hundred percent figure. Every ex- 
service man in town signed up, totaling 
eleven, if I remember rightly. Then I took 
the list. One of the fellows was in Idaho, 
so I went to his parents and put it this 
way: “Now, George, your son was with 
us in the World War. We want to start 
a hundred percent Legion Post here. We 
want you to sign for him, Give me his 
dues, I’ll give you his membership card, 
you send it to him and if he doesn’t re- 
turn his dues to you or doesn’t want to be 
a member of this post for any reason I 
will pay you your money back out of my 
own pocket.” 

And I have never yet had a failure and 
have never yet had a come-back for the 
dues. I have also found when I was start- 
ing a post or trying to get new members, 
I would go to their churches and get per- 
mission to speak on the Legion and its 
purposes for a half hour, and many a time 
I have had old fathers and mothers after- 
ward come and shake my hand and say, 
“IT want you to sign my son up” and “I 
wish we could join your Post.” 

Not long ago departmental headquarters 
sent me to two small towns about thirty 
miles from here to get a post started. 
There were only fifteen ex-service men in 
the two towns. In the first town I got 
two ex-service men in the car with me and 
I told them my plan of getting the dues 
from the ex-service men folks that were 
We started at one end of the town 


away. 
and they laughed and told me all the 
talking in the world wouldn’t get any 


money from three or four families. But 
I got it from every one I went after, 


and that same afternoon I had got nine 
members toward a new post. 


The others 











were promised in a day or so. And only 
two out of these nine men had ever heard 
of the Legion or how it worked or what 
it was for. 

When I go to a new prospect I inquire 
about his business and his family and dis- 
cuss his work. Let him know you have 
no selfish motives. Get his friendship and 
you have got his membership. 

And while I was an officer of this post 
for almost four years, on renewals I would 
go to them like this: “Now, Bill, we know 
you are a little hard run and we also 
know you want to be with the bunch 
again this year. So the post is going to 
lend you your dues and you can pay the 
post back when you wish.” We never 
had a failure that way. 

Don’t think I haven’t run up against 
hard-boiled ones. But with a good, pleas- 
ant, convincing talk, they will always be 
your best Legion workers. 

I fully believe that all smaller posts 
could get hundred percent membership like 
this post. If ex-service men were ap- 
proached in the proper way, the Legion 
would have one hundred percent more 
members. 








It’s In the Air 





ROPHECIES of the day when every 

American Legion post will have its 
radiophone and communion of thought 
will be marvelously facilitated by the 
Legion’s national and state broadcast- 
ing stations are now commonplace. Post 
after post reports new and novel uses 
of the wireless. National and depart- 
mental officials are constantly address- 
ing Legion audiences scattered over 
thousands of square miles. Minnesota 
is one of the States in which the Legion 
is doing missionary work in the air. 
The posts of Minnesota have all been 
stirred by the example of Northfield 
Post, which uses the radio to spread the 
gospel of the Legion. Here’s what the 
post has to say about it: 


During the wildest weather of the win- 
ter, with the State and the entire North- 
west stormbound by the worst blizzard of 
several seasons, Northfield Post presented 
a radio program which was heard in nearly 
every State of the Union and in several 
Canadian provinces. It was sent out from 
radiophone broadcasting station WCAL, 
operated by the department of physics at 
St. Olaf College, Northfield. 

To further the campaign for new mem- 
bers, Father D. J. Moran of Farmington, 
third district commander, addressed his 
message in particular to Minnesota Le- 
gionnaires, pleading for increased activity 
and showing how the strength of the Le- 
gion lay in its unity of purpose. 

Though the severity of the storm com- 
pletely blocked all roads and made his 
presence impossible, Dr. William Maertz, 


Minnesota, was 
“The Legion 
which was read for him 
Musical numbers 
members of Northfield Post 


mayor of New Prague, 
represented by his speech on 
and the Future,” 
by one of those present. 
provided by 
were so popular that encores were de- 
manded by distant listeners. Assembly and 
Taps were sounded by the post bugler. 

Numerous reports from near and distant 
points indicated the complete success of 
the program. It was heard in Indianapolis, 
Atlanta, Toronto, Philadelphia, and other 
cities all over the United States. Most of 
the posts of the third district held special 
listening -in sessions to hear their com- 
mander. 








What the Moths Have Done 





T’s pretty close to Memorial Day now 

to discuss plans for the day, but 
maybe lack of plans won’t come amiss. 
Anyway, the following from Frank B. 
Parkman, vice-commander of Archie 
Tackershire Post of Sturgeon Bay, 
Wisconsin, also deals with another sub- 
ject which has been touched on in these 
columns before—a uniform for Legion- 
naires. Who can answer his questions? 


Our old draw-back, for a good line of 
ex-service men on Memorial Day, is with 
us again. The old excuse, “I haven’t a 
uniform,” keeps the buddies out of forma- 
tion. The G.A.R. members all wore rib- 
bon badges on their civilian coats when 
they marched to the cemetery, or on other 
patriotic occasions. We have to have some 
mark of distinction; why not a badge, such 
as the civil war veterans wore or wear to- 


day? Is the victory medal supposed to be 
worn that way? If not, why can’t the 
Legion adopt some mark of distinction 


beside the O. D. uniform? Nowadays every 
Tom, Dick and Harry wears the same uni- 
form we wore while in service; the uniform 
is not a mark of distinction any more. If 
you have room in your column will you 
please answer or ask the buddies to an- 
swer? 








s an Idea 


Here’s 





OST Commander C. H. Richardson 

of Perry Post, Sandusky, Ohio, 
uses just that heading in a letter to the 
Step Keeper. And he beats the head. 
He sends many ideas. Here they are: 


Our post has added up-to-date office 
equipment by buying an Addressograph 
for $55 and a Duplicator for $30. Plates 
have been secured of the names and ad- 
dresses of all ex-service men in the city. 
When the post wants to run off a notice 
to its members or to non-members it can 
do so in a very few minutes with this 
equipment. It cuts down the printing bill 
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enormously. This post recommends such 
an installation in all posts. 

Here’s another idea. Get your newspa- 
per to run a notice of Legion meetings 
along with the fraternal orders’ notices. 
Another: Our post has presented each past 
commander with a badge. Another: Buffet 
luncheons don’t cost much, but they go 
big with the members. I believe the boys 
prefer them to regular banquets. 





—_ 





A Matter of Record 





EW York City can settle this quar- 
IN rel by itself, although the Step 
Keeper feels that in justice to both out- 
fits he ought to tell what the quarrel is: 
March 30th this page said that Post 
No. 9 of New York City (the adjutant 
said it) was the first post to call to- 
gether its members by radio telephone. 
Now comes Guynemer Post of New 
York, composed of air service and radio 
service veterans, to say that it broad- 
casted meeting announcements in 1919, 
long before there were any commercial 
broadcasting companies such as WHN, 
which was used by Post No. 9. 








Card-Index Legionism 





ERE’S an offering from a recent 
bulletin of the Department of 
California: 

Modesto Post has 
system. Each member is 
printed out in numbers. Every time the 
member attends a meeting his card is 
punched so many points. When he gets 
a new member his card is punched again 
so many points, and in turn everything 
that the member does for the post scores 
him so many points. At the end of three 
months prizes are given the members hav- 
ing the highest scores. Try it, comrades, 
it should create a lot of interest. 


inaugurated a card 
given a card 





Weekly Racing Form 


Arizona passed Idaho by the barest 
fraction in the Weekly subscription card 
race during the week ending May 2d, 
but both departments have a hard row 
to hoe to catch up with Georgia. Thirty- 
three departments now register more 
than 70 percent of their 1922 total, and 
several are creeping close to the 100 
mark. The standing of departments on 
May 2d in proportion of 1923 cards re- 
ceived to total 1922 membership, and 
their standing on the same date in 1922 
based on the 1921 totals, follows: 


1923 1922 1923 1922 
1 Georgia ...... 19 25 Wisconsin .... 14 
2 Arizona ...... 45 26 Alabama ..... 24 
MD occscccs 36 27 North Dakota. 20 
4 S. Carolina ... 27 28 Penna. ....... 15 
5 S. Dakota ... 25 29 Tennessee .... 26 
Sem week ... 41 SO Gile ...22.055 17 
7 N. Hampshire 81 31 Texas ........ 29 
8 Nebraska .... 10 32 Connecticut .. 46 
9 Kansas ....... 28 33 Kentucky .... 22 
10 New Jersey .. 47 34 Massachusetts 44 
ll Arkansas ..... 3 35 Delaware ..... 49 
12 Nevada ...... 11 36 Oklahoma .... 4 
13 Rhode Island . 18 37 Virginia ..... 33 
i.) a 12 38 Mississippi ... 13 
15 Illinois ....... 37 39 Montana ..... 35 
16 Washington .. 48 40 Michigan .... 34 
_ "ee 30 41 N. Carolina .. 8 
SSR 5 42 Maryland .... 38 
19 Minnesota .... 16 43 Oregon ....... 21 
20 Vermont ..... 6 44 Wyoming..... 7 
21 W. Virginia . 42 45 Florida ...... 1 
22 Indiana ...... 23 46 D. of C........ 32 
23 California .... 43 47 Missouri ..... 2 
24 Colorado ..... 40 48 


New Mexico .. 9 
39 
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Five New Ways 


To whiter, cleaner, safer teeth 
—all late discoveries 


Dental science has been seeking ways 
to better tooth protection. 


All old methods proved inadequate. 
Tooth troubles were constantly increasing. 
Very few escaped them. Beautiful teeth 
were seen less often than now. 


Dental research found the causes, then 
evolved five new ways to correct them. 


The chief enemy 


The chief tooth enemy was found 
to be film—that vis- 


methods effective. They were embodied 
in a tooth paste called Pepsodent, and 
dentists the world over began to urge its 
use. 
Other essentials 

Other effects were found necessary, 
and ways were discovered to bring them. 
All are now embodied in Pepsodent. 

Pepsodent stimulates the salivary flow 
—Nature’s great tooth-protector. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the 

saliva. That is there to 





cous film you feel. It 
clings to teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. 


Food stain, ctc.. | Sie ies polishing agent 
. . . . g s ‘ e 
discolor it. Then it | (08. thab enamul. 
forms dingy coats. film combatant 


Tartar is based on film. harsh grit. 


Most teeth are thus 





Avoid Harmful! Grit 


Pepsodent curdles the film and 
removes it without harmful scour- 


neutralize mouth acids, 
thecauseof tooth decay. 

It multiplies the 
starch digestant in the 
saliva. That is there 
to digest starch de- 
posits on teeth which 
may otherwise ferment 


is far 
Never use a 
which contains 








clouded more or less. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds 
the acids in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. Germs breed by millions 
in it. They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 


Much left intact 


Old ways of brushing left much of 
that film intact, to cloud the teeth and 
night and day threaten serious damage. 

Two ways were found to fight that 
film. One acts to curdle film, one to 
remove it, and without any harmful 
scouring. Able authorities proved those 


andsform acids. 


It polishes the teeth so film less easily 
adheres. 


Prettier teeth came to millions 

One result is prettier teeth. You see 
them everywhere—teeth you envy, 
maybe. But that is only a sign of cleaner, 
safer teeth. Film-coats, acids and de- 
posits are effectively combated. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. 

Cut out the coupon now. 








Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without use of harmful grit. Now 
advised by leading dentists the 
world over. 





10-Day Tube Free” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 981, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 
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And They Call It San Francisco 


more enduring infamy. Its dives 


(though not its Hell Kitchens of blood. 


and knockout drops) rose again after 
the cleansing fire of 1906; but the 
scandal of ever increasing slumming 
crowds that elbowed thirsty sailors and 
painted harridans from its dancing 
floors was too much to be endured, so 
it died even before the Volstead Act 
was born. 

These are sinister things that sought 
the convenient shadows of San, Fran- 
cisco slopes, but there are to be found 
in the folds of our hillsides sudden sur- 
prises of beauty, exuberant, quaint, 
provocative, exotic and (we like to 
think) distinctively San Franciscan. 
Seen from Twin Peaks, the lesser crests 
below charm the eye with rising and 
falling lines of roofs, pink and yellow, 
red and white and green. You think 
of Spanish scarves tossed down in the 
graceful abandon of fiesta time. 

But you must not think only of Spain. 
At sea-level San Francisco is one hun- 
dred percent American, but on her hills 
she is cosmopolitan. In the indenta- 
tions of Bernal Heights there are many 
Russians who still bless themselves and 
call Petrograd St. Petersburg. Amid 
the sedate homes of comfortable clerks 
and tradesmen congested on the Mission 
Hills the Hindus set up their printing 
press for another Indian Mutiny in the 
trying days of 1914. The Greeks have 
not succeeded in making an Acropolis 
of Rincon Hill, but they swarm in its 
environs, blazoning their coffee houses 
and printing shops with high-sounding 
signs in the language of Homer and 
Venizelos. 


| he the precipitous approaches to Tele- 
graph HiJl there are Mexicans and 
Porto Ricans, but the hill itself (from 
which in the days of Forty-Nine the 
approach of the clipper ships was sig- 
naled) is the eyrie of serious young 
men and women who speak many 
tongues but who paint and etch and 
worry clay in the universal language. 
This is our Montmartre. Out of its 
studios has come a Quat’z’arts Ball 
that is not entirely an imitation. There 
are more studios on Russian Hill, also 
(not to be despised) the ample homes 
of patrons of the arts. In the hollows 
of these hills lies Little Italy, more 
Naples than Rome, with a teeming 
street life on sunny days, with more 
bambinos to a block than Raphael 
Sanzio ever painted, and with restau- 
rants named after Italian poets and 
Italian operas where the spaghetti is 
a poem in prose, the sand-dab from 
Fishermen’s Wharf a perfect lyric, and 
the zabaglione (still homehow retain- 
ing its flavor of Marsala and Maras- 
chino brandy) sings “Stride la Vampa” 
in the brain. 

Here, too, are pensions with modest 
tables d’héte where Spaniards can be 
induced to speak at times of the leagues 
of land their great-grandfathers held 
before the gringo came, and where 
Basques make merry very gravely when 
they come to San Francisco from the 
sheep ranges of Nevada, the wages of 
a year burning holes in their leather 


(Continued from page 6) 


pouches. On the slopes east and west 
of Fillmore Street is Little Nippon, to 
which the quiet, hard-working brown 
brothers annex block after block, driv- 
ing the white men out. Finally, to 
close this circle of the San Francisco 
hills, there is Lone Mountain, a hill of 
cemeteries in the heart of the residence 
district, whose huge cross the sailors 
sight far out at sea, and where (but it 
will be quite by accident) you may find 
the grave of the poet who wrote “The 
Old Oaken Bucket.” 

Descending from the hills, one comes 
to closer grips with the city’s story. 
The town of Forty-Nine hugged the 
northern point of a wide shallow cove, 
climbing slowly over the chaparral of 
the sandhills to the west and south. 
The gold-mad crews deserted from the 
ships of the Argonauts, and these either 
rotted at the wharves or did duty as 
warehouses or hotels. By degrees the 
cove was filled in, and on this “made 
ground” the skyscrapers of the lower 
business section now stand, their foun- 
dations anchored to piles driven through 
the mud to hardpan. 


UT there was a well defined period 

of our annals “when the water came 
up to Montgomery street.” This was a 
stirring time of many constructive ac- 
tivities,a time too of much extravagance 
and devil-may-care. It was a time when 
impresarios who rightly judged the 
sound taste of an extraordinary public 
brought Junius Brutus Booth, Edwin 
Forrest, Adah Isaacs Mencken, Anna 
Bishop. Lola Montez. George Francis 
Train and Artemus Ward to entertain 
fashionable throngs in satin stock and 
crinoline; when two-bits was as the 
penny of today, and nuggets and coined 
gold were flung across the footlights 
at little dancing Lotta; when fortunes 
changed hands every night at the rou- 
lette tables of the El Dorado and the 
Tontine, and gentlemen settled their dif- 
ferences with pearl-handled derrin- 
gers; when great chefs deserted Paris 
for a mushroom town at the world’s 
end, laying the foundation for a gas- 
tronomic distinction that endures still; 
and when the overland stages and the 
pony express riders arrived amid uni- 
versal acclamation with tales of hair- 
breadth escape from the Apaches and 
the Indians of the plains. 

Came a time when the water went 
back from Montgomery street, but all 
other things flowed thither, schemes of 
lawful and unlawful gain, the daring 
enterprises, throbbing passions and 
bold intrigues of a rich young com- 
munity built by the most remarkable 
aggregation of young men ever as- 
sembled. Pioneers we call them; they 
would have been proconsuls in ancient 
Rome, they would have carved out prin- 
cipalities for themselves in the First 
Crusade. For years Montgomery street 
dominated San Francisco. 

Consider some who walked its wooden 
pavement. William Tecumseh Sher- 
man. David G. Farragut. Fremont 
the Pathfinder. Kit Carson. United 
States Senator Broderick, whose death 
on the field of honor extinguished duel- 


ing in California. Thomas Starr King 
who, more than any other, saved Calj. 
fornia to the Union. William Walker 
“the gray-eyed man of destiny,” finding 
here in plenty the material of which 
filibusteros are made. The Big Four of 
the Nevada Comstock—Mackay, Fair 
Flood and O’Brien. The Big Four of 
the first transcontinental railroad— 
Huntington, Stanford, Crocker an 
Hopkins. William T. Coleman, the lion. 
hearted leader of two Vigilance Com. 
mittees. James King of William, the 
fearless editor, who was shot down on 
this very street, his murderer getting 
hempen justice from the Vigilantes. 
William C. Ralston, who built the Bank 
of California and the Palace Hote, 
Bret Harte, exquisitely dressed, a poem 
in his pocket, on his way to work at the 
Mint. A man with a drawl—Mark 
Twain. A lean young actor thirsting 
for fame, named Edwin Booth. A very 
lean young writer with burning eyes, 
named Robert Louis Stevenson. A gas 
inspector with a new theory of taxa- 
tion, named Henry George. 

“It is an odd thing,” wrote Oscar 
Wilde, “but everyone is said to be seen 
at San Francisco. It must be a de 
lightful city, and possess all the attrac. 
tions of the next world.” But all these 
just named were more than passers-by; 
they were not merely seen here, they 
played a substantial part in the grow- 
ing life of the city. 

It was Stevenson who discovered the 
fiction value of Kearny Street, but it 
remained for Kipling to name it “the 
street of adventure.” In the old Span- 
ish plaza (where the Stars and Stripes 
replaced the flag of Mexico in ’46) 
Stevenson chatted with miners and 
ancient mariners in the intervals of 
grinding work in his Bush Street room. 
He is remembered there with a little 
bronze galleon surmounting a granite 
block, the first monument ever erected 
to his memory. 





TRANGE tides of humanity still 

wash their flotsam and jetsam to the 
Plaza, as in Stevenson’s and Kipling’s 
time; but for to-day’s “street of adven- 
ture” you must go south from Kearny, 
past Lotta’s Fountain and the flower 
vendors that remind Londoners ‘of St. 
Martin’s in the Fields, across Market 
Street to Third and its tributary alleys. 
You are in Queer Street. The denizens 
of the flop-houses, men of the sea who 
have worn out their welcome on the 
water-front, panhandlers, pickpockets, 
the patched and down-at-heel, hop- 
heads, eccentrics, all the hopeless and 
the discouraged turn into Third Street 
for their aimless pasear and for such 
mischief as opportunity may present. 

Montgomery, Kearny, Third, “stony- 
hearted California Street,” sophis- 
ticated Powell, heart of the hotel, the 
atre and club district—each of these 
has a character seemingly ineffaceable, 
since the fire of 1906 could not consume 
it. “The page written by the inhabi- 
tants of San Francisco on the moving 
ashes of their dead city is not one that 
any wind will ever blow away,” said 
Jean Jules Jusserand. But with due 
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MAY 18, 1923 
respect to the French ambassador, it 
was not a dead city, and the new page 
was written in a live old book. New 
skylines and new fagades came with 
the rehabilitated city, but in essence 
the streets remained the same. Stroll 
along Market Street. Its shops are 
more pretentious than before, four 
nerve-racking lines of electric cars shut- 
tle up and down its midst, but the street 
js the same as it was years ago. Even 
the disappearance of the de luxe saloons 
has not greatly altered this thorough- 
fare, once the main artery of a “cock- 
tail route” that was known around the 
world. Its throngs have not changed. 
Volatile, good-humored, full of affairs 
but never too busy to stop and pass the 
time of day, the man of Market Street 
is a flaneur, and the woman of Market 
Street—well, she is worth a second look. 
She is a pedestrian shopper, and lacks 
the freezing reserve of her no whit 
handsomer sister who shops by limou- 
sine in the modish streets just north 
of Market. 

Such is the competition for retail 
shop frontages on Market Street that 
rents are very high, and business 
expanding westward by leaps and 
bounds, stepping on the heels of the 
motion picture and vaudeville theatres. 
Market Street business, our “realtors” 
proudly announce, has almost reached 
the Civic Center. The remark must 
not be misinterpreted. We have long 
enjoyed a business administration in 
the Civic Center. True, our City Hal! 
has had a bad name. Dennis Kearny 
and his sandlot invective did us much 
harm abroad and no good at home. We 
should like to forget the Ruef regime. 
But today we can point with tolerable 
pride. 

Fifty years ago men of fine vision 
made the beginning of a park system 
platted on a scale that most generously 
considered the future. We pride our- 
selves on the healthy impulse no less 
than on the climate that sends us so 
much out of doors. We forget the 
grandfathers who flung at our feet the 
grass carpet and ratsed over our heads 
the evergreen awnings of Golden Gate 
Park, luring us through a wonderland 
to the clean sands of the Pacific. 

However implanted, this love of the 
open air is very strong in San Fran- 
cisco. There are seven golf courses 
within our narrow city limits. The 
technique and the costume of hiking 
were invented by San Francisco young- 
sters who cross the Bay every week-end 
to Mount Tamalpais, Niles Canyon and 
the Berkeley hills behind the University 
of California. Our motorists are per- 
petually whizzing down the King’s 
Highway to inhale the fragrance of 
the blossom-laden Santa Clara Valley. 
The nights are cool—not too cold for 
huge street crowds on New Year’s Eve, 
during the Portola Festival, or when 
Tetrazzini (“our Luisa’) sings Yule- 
tide songs at Lotta’s Fountain—but cool 
enough to inhibit open-air café service, 
the single advantage which “the Paris 
of America” envies “the San Francisco 
of France.” 

There are more than five hundred 
thousand San Franciscans, according to 
the last census, of whom very, very few 
dislike the fog that sometimes bothers 
eur visitors. The summer winds are 
another matter; there is health in them, 
but also irritation. It is perhaps a 
good thing for San Franciscans to be 
iritated at intervals. We receive and | 
assimilate much fulsome praise. We | 
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“Topkis costs One Dollar 
—but I’d pay twice that” 


“TR OPKIS certainly gives me my 
moneys worth—and_ then 
some! I never got so much value 
for a dollar before. Dollar Topkis 
more than repays its cost every 
minute I'm wearing it 
“On top of perfect fit Dollar 
Topkis gives me better fabric and 
longer wear than lots of under- 
wear that cost me double. 
“It's good to know that when 
I buy Topkis size 38 I get full 38 
measurement. I can’t try on 
underwear in the shop, like a 
hat or shoes.” 
Men everywhere say Dollar 


Topkis is the biggest underwear 
value. Easy, roomy fit. Extra 
long, extra wide legs. Big arm- 


holes. Full cut chest and waist. 
Best nainsook and other high- 
grade fabrics—pre-shrunk. Full 


size guaranteed. 

No mistake, the Topkis Men's 
Athletic Union Suit is a big 
dollar's worth. No good dealer 
will ask more—but they know it’s 
worth more and will say so. 

Men's Shirts and Drawers, 75c¢ 
a garment; Boys’ Union Suits, 
Girls Bloomer Union Suits, and 
Children’s Waist Union Suits, 75c. 


Free booklet tells what you ought to 


knou about underwear. 


TOPKIS BROTHERS COMPANY 


Write for it. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


General Sales Offices: 350 Broadway, New York City 


Ask for TOPKIS 


Athletic 





Look for the Topkis label 
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Unhealthy gums denoted - 
by tenderness and bleeding 





NHEALTHY soil kills the best of 

wheat. Unhealthy gums kill the 
best of teeth. To keep the teeth sound 
keep the gums well. Watch for termder 
and bleeding gums. This is a symp- 
tom of Pyorrhea which afflicts four 
out of five people over fory 

Pyorrhea menaces the body as well 

as the teeth. Not only do the gums 
recede and cause the teeth to decay, 
loosen and fall out, but the infecting 
Pyorrhea germs lower the body's 
vitality and cause many serious ills. 


To avoid Pyorrhea, visit your 
dentist frequently for teeth and 
um inspection. And use Forhan’s 
or the Gums. 

Forhan’s For the Gums will 
prevent Pyorrhea — or check its 
progress— if used in time and 
used consistently. Ordinary den- 
tifrices cannot do this. Forhan’s 
will keep the gums firm and 
healthy. the teeth white and 
clean. Start using it today. If 
gum shrinkage has set in, use 
Forhan’s according to direc- f 
tions, and consult a dentist 
immediately for special treat- b 
ment i‘ 

35¢ and 60c tubesin U.S. & 
and Canada. j 

Formula of 
R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
FORHAN co. 


‘ew York 































Forhan's, Ltd. 
Montreal 
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~ Saxophone 


iar Easiest of all wind instruments 
Z, to play and oneof the most beau- 
tiful. You can learn the scale 
in an hour’s practice and play 
pular music in a few weeks. 
ou can take your place in @ 
band within 90 days, if you so 
ire. Unrivalled for home 
entertainment, church, lodge or 
school. In big demand for or- 
chestra dance music. The por- 
‘ait above is of Donald Clark, 
Soloist with the famous Paul White- 
man’s Orchestra. 


Free Trial Buescher Instru- 


‘ment without paying in advance, and try 
it six days in your own home, without ob! 

If perfectly satisfied, pay for it on eas) 

Mention the instrument interested in and a 


gation 
payments 
complete catalog will be mailed free 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 


6534 BUESCHER BLOCK ELKHART, INDIANA 













Get the Crowds and 
Increase Your Gate Receipts 
by posting your games with brilliant 2 color 
14x22 Posters. Only 11 cts. each. 
Make sure in advance that every one of your song 


Baseball Games will be @ record breaker in point ~ ¢ 
of atendance. “ASP” Posters will do the trick. sel 
$11.00 for 100. $7.50 for 50. 
Send 25% cash with order. Balance C.O.D 
ALL SPORTS POSTER SERVICE, S12 Mets Bldg, Grand Rapids, Mich, 


free 
catalog 
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are a shade too self-satisfied. Bret 
Harte called us “serene, indifferent of 
fate,” but that was fifty years ago. 
Nowadays, having built a city on ashes 
and a World’s Fair on faith (which 
was justified), we are restive and would 
compel fate if we could. But powerful 
influences keep us within reasonable 
bounds. Los Angeles moves so fast in 
population. The Federal Government 
moves so slowly in giving us the things 
we want, including a solution of the 
Japanese problem. All this checks our 
heady recklessness. 

We make a great deal of noise, there 
is no denying that. To give us our due, 
we make a good deal of it (as in our 

|anti-Japanese agitation) on behalf of 


M’s 
M’seer 
(Continued 


jas the major’s adjutant sought me out 
| anxiously. 

| “Major Conroy has disappeared,” he 
said. “I’ve hunted all day and I can’t 
| find a trace of him. Usually it wouldn't 
| worry me. I’d think he was off on 
| business somewhere. But lately he’s 
been acting queer, a little touchy, you 
know, and soaked up pretty muck of the 
|time on liquor. I think we’d better 
hunt him.” 

After a night’s search by the military 
police with no trace of the commander 
of the Railway Escort Battalion, we 
wired the headquarters of the D. C. I. 
|in Chaumont, asking that a telegram be 
relayed through all the district offices. 

“Apprehend Major George Conroy, 
age forty-seven, six feet tall, ruddy 
complexion, light gray curly hair, scar 
extending from lower tip of left ear 
to left edge of upper lip, smooth shaven, 
broad shouldered, good carriage, wears 
Distinguished Service Medal, Cuban, 
Phillipine and Mexican service ribbons, 
speaks no French. Ho!d and notify.” 

So much for the maior. To spend 
more time locating a mysteriously ab- 
sent officer whose military record 
proved that he usually was able to take 
eare of himself was a long departure, 
apparently, from detection of the St. 
Nazaire and X freight car thieves. I 
was much more interested in the Ne- 
gro. 

With the French police I called at 
Mr. Sharley Baker’s pretentious resi- 
idence. An obliging Frenchwoman an- 
swered the door. 
| Civilian Baker, it developed, paid 
her generously for a suite of second- 
| floor rooms. 

“But, monsieur,” she said 
i fully, “that joli garcon has left. 
lonely. He was tres gentil!” 

“Left?” I exclaimed. “When?” This 
was curious. It seemed everyone of in- 
| terest in X was leaving. 

“Tuesday morning he went,” the 
Frenchwoman responded, “pff! like 
that! Just one or two things he took. 
He will be back. A white officer came 
at daylight. They went away in a big 
hurry together.” 

A white officer! 
| looked uninterested. 

“Where did he go?” I asked. 
|he tell you?” 
| “Oh, yes,” the landlady admitted. 
i said he goes to Paris, vite! Presi- 
dent Veelson calls him to the peace 
conference.” 


mourn- 
I am 


The French police 
“Didn’t 


_ When I returned hurriedly to the of- 
fice of the M.P. a telegram awaited me. 


the hinterland with which we are learn. 
ing to co-operate, the great rich valley 
of the Sacramento and the San Joaquin, 
No doubt we have always been Noisy, 
“A roaring city,” Stevenson called San 
Francisco. It roars no more. Oy 
present noises are the clang of traffic, 
the jingle of bank clearings, the hum 
of industry, the racket of politics and 
the boom-boom of boosting. We are be. 
ing subdued to the commonplaces of 
vociferousness. As yet we have not lost 
all the old exuberance; perhaps we 
never shall. But we live more soberly, 
accepting a number of _ prohibitions 
of which our pioneer fathers never 
dreamed and to which we yield a half. 
hearted allegiance. 


Sharley” 


from page 4) 


Conroy arrested ip 
Denies he igs 


“Major George 
Montmartre hotel drunk. 
wanted in X?” 

It was signed by Captain Keith of 
the D. C. I. in Paris. 

Thinking of Baker and the white offi. 
cer with whom he had departed hur- 
riedly, and remembering that Major 
Conroy had not been seen since he read 
my note in which I told him of the 
suspicious Negro, I took a chance and 
wired Paris in return: “Hold Conroy.” 

But where were the freight car 
thieves? 

There still remained in X one ally 
with whom I had not communicated. He 
was a D. C. I. operator made known to 
me by Captain Slayton in St. Nazaire. 
Posing as a marine in Major Conroy’s 
own battalion of guards, he was trying 
to solve the railway thefts from the 
inside. 

I located him in the freight yards. 
Corporal Eddy was his name—a slen- 
der, dark, curly-haired boy from Bos- 
ton who professed to have powers as 
a hypnotist. In any event he was a 
fine detective. 

“I have discovered one possible clue, 
captain,” he related cautiously. “I’ve 
been waiting all day for a chance to get 
in touch with Captain Slayton and tell 
him. Over here in Warehouse 11 a 
group of sergeants are acting mighty 
suspiciously.” 

I asked for particulars. 

“Warehouse 11,” Corporal Eddy ex- 
plained, “is over some distance from 
the other buildings. It’s used just as 
sleeping quarters for some of the ser- 
geants. The queer thing is, there's 
no guard posted, but whenever I can 
get anywhere near it a young sergeant 
of the guard orders me away. It’s sup- 
posed to be empty. I believe there are 
supplies in it.” 

“You suspect the sergeants are steal- 
ing?” I asked. 

“They’re doing something 
Corporal Eddy responded. 
sure what.” 

With two military police, Corporal 
Eddy and I approached Warehouse 11 
that evening at dusk. 

A young, good-looking, well-fed ser- 
geant of Marines stopped us. 

“Better walk the other way,” he or- 
dered. “This is restricted territory.’ 

An M. P. summoned the lieutenant 
of the guard. I showed him my cre 
dentials and told him I wanted to look 
at the warehouse. He was astonished. 

“There’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t,” he answered. 
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In the warehouse we found two othe | 
sergeants of Marines and a number of | 
French peddlers. Piled around the walls 
were samples of the stolen freight— 
soap, hobnailed shoes, sugar, tarpaulins, | 
slickers, drums of aviation oil. 

The sergeants, after the fo talk; | 
had disarmed them, refused to talk 
the frightened peddlers were more com- 
municative. To Corporal Eddy, who | 
spoke French, they admitted that they | 
came to Warehouse 11 daily to buy “sal- | 
vaged goods.” | 

“We do not steal,” they protested. 
“See, we buy with good money. Then| 
we sell out in the country.” 

Jhen Corporal Eddy asked who had | 
introduced them to such a fine money- | 
making scheme they answered readily : 

“M’seer Sharley Baker.” 

We confronted the three sergeants 
with the hucksters’ story. They con- 
fessed, and named as their masters the | 
colored “millionaire” and Major George 
Conroy. 

The plot was simple. 

Warehouse 11, supposedly empty, 
stood by a railway siding. When the 
loaded freight cars were shunted on to 
that track before departing, ironically 
enough, under the major’s own guards | 
for Paris and Coblenz, the three ser- 
geants whom he hired jumped aboard 
the train, took from it hastily what- | 
ever they wanted, and rolled it into| 
the warehouse. Major Conroy and the 
Negro appeared daily with a large 
truck. This they loaded with stoien 
goods and departed. Whatever money 
the sergeants could extract on the side 
from the peddlers was their own. 

Under guard, the trio of underlings | 
moved unexpectedly from Warehouse | 
11 to the guardhouse. They were} 
charged with theft of quartermaster | 
and aviation supplies. When their trial 
came a few weeks later they pleaded 
guilty. 

But the Major and Baker—here were | 
the real offenders. Confident that the 
absent comamnder of the Railway Bat- 
talion was safe with the D. C. I. in| 
Paris, I set out hurriedly to find the 
Negro. 

My first communication was with the 
Central Records Office in Bourges. 
There I learned, by telegraph, that 
Charles Baker, private in a colored | 


























THE SHIRT OFF YOUR BACK 


Tommy and the French poilu would have bought your o. d. shirt right off 
your back. Everywhere you went over there, it was the envy of the in- 
habitants. It was smart in appearance and looked comfortable. La guerre 
is fini, but people everywhere envy the wearer of 
a good shirt—a shirt that fits snugly, looks com- 
fortable and carries a tie well. 


Just such a shirt is the GORDON, an ARROW 
Shirt, made of pure white Oxford, soft, attached 
collar, side pocket, dressy cuffs and sturdy of build. 


$3,00 


(GORDON an 


With attached collar 
made by the makers of 
ARROW Collars. 

The cuffs are but- 


toned, or of the French 
model. CLUETT, PEABODY & CO.,INC. 












































woodchopping unit, was supposed to 
have sailed with his regiment for the 
States. While in France this outfit 
had worked in a little village near 
Feurs, in the Department of Orne. 

Every deserter returns, sooner or 
later, to the country he knows. Life is 
easier for him there. Sometimes, also, | 
there is a girl. 

Thursday morning I went to Fleurs. 
When I reached its ne ighboring village 
at noon, all was excitement. Poultry 
women were talking agitatedly. Chil- | 
dren were racing through the street. 

I inquired my way to the gendarme- 
rie. There the tumult was _ louder. 
Crowds of peasants surrounded the | 
building, nodding their heads and chat- 
tering hysterically. An American Ne- 
gro, one of the troops formerly sta- 
tioned in the village, had been shot dur- 
ing the night in a fracas over a French 
girl; just now he had died. 

In the gendarmerie I looked at the 
body. It was that of Charles Baker. 
He was dressed again in the American 
uniform; in his pocket were a few 
francs. 

I left the French to bury him, and set 
out myself for Paris. If confronted 
with the evidence, Major Conroy might 















“Growth of Manufactures 
in the South” 


Under this title a chapter in the latest edition of our 

booklet ““The South’s Answer” explains how the geo- 

graphic center of textile manufacturing has shifted 
to the South. 


These conditions readily Other chapters deal with developments in other lines 

explain how it is possible of industry, diversity of agricultural products and 

to obtain First Mortgage shipping expansion as well as the development of 
Real Estate Bonds vast natural resources. 
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That 
Feeling 
0 


Treedom 


Astride an INDIAN Scout you can 
quickly escape from city walls and 
get back to nature. A wonderful 
feeling of new life and freedom comes 
to you; it’s so easy to ride and 
handle. 
erage motorcycle. Lower, lighter, 
cheaper to buy and operate. 


The biggest motorcycle value ever cffered. 
Only $250; electrically equipped $285. Easy 
payments. Cost less than carfare. 


Ask your INDIAN dealer for free road 
demonstration. Write us ‘Dept. L-5 
for free illustrated booklet. 


Hendee Manufacturing Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Moatocycle — 


Japanese Rose Bushes 
Five for 10c 


The Wonder of the World 
Rose Bushes with roses on them in 8 
weeks from the time the seed was 
planted. 1t may not seem possible but 
we GUarantee jt to doso. They will 
BLOOM EVERY TEN WEEKS 
Winter or Summerand when 3 years 
old Will have 5 or 6 hundred roses on 
esch bush. Will grow in the house 
in the Winter as well as in the 
roundinsummer. Roses All The 
ear Around. Pte. of Seed with 
eur guarantee only l(c. 


Japan Seed Co., Box 322, South Nerwalk, Conn. 












































U. S. Army Krag Carbines 


All carbines have the new model 
1899 stocks The barrels, actions and $15 
parts are either new or have been re- 
finished by the Gov't and are equal to new 


AMMUNITION $4.00 HUNDRED. 
Send for new catalog 


W. Stokes Kirk, 1627-E, N. 10th St. Phila, Pa. 


SAVE YOUR TIRES 


COFFIELD TIRE PROTECTORS 
prevent punctures, blowouts, stone 
bruises and fabric breaks. Dou- 
ble tire mileage. Pay for them- 
selves on first tire; used over and 
over again. Pure live rubber; no 
metal, no fabric, no friction. 
Easily applied, no cement or tools required. Noth- 
ing else like them. Three-year guarantee, 


Agents Make $45 to $75 a Week 
Big demand at new low prices. Commissions 
paid weekly. No capital required. We help you 
start. Territory going fast. Write for proposition, 
THE COFFIELD TIRE PROTECTOR CO. 
Court St. Dayton, Ohio 


Also Krag parts 
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It’s different from the av- | 


But Major Conroy never did. 

His record in active service, his rib- 
bons, his fine military air had served 
him well in Rue Ste. Anne. He had 
protested that he was away from X 
merely on business. Why should the 
D. C. I. detain him? Undoubtedly, he 
suggested, it was a case of the wrong 
man. 

On the word of several field officers 
who were old friends, who guaranteed 
that’ Major Conroy would return to 
headquarters Friday morning, he was 
released for the night. 

But his honor as an officer was not 
strong enough to bring him back. I 
explained why he was wanted. Paris 
}went out to get him, and when an 
American criminal was wanted by the 
Paris office of the D. C. I. he usually 
came back to justice. 

Major Conroy was missing, but the 


thefts in X were solved. I departed 
| 
y 
Would They 
| (Continued 
arrival at once, and was liable to a 


fine of several hundred thousand marks. 
He knew the States well, that ser- 
|geant. He had been a waiter in New 
York in 1912. He had fought all 
through the war; indeed, he allowed | 
might have given him the scar on his 
head which he received at Romagne. 
|I hastily disclaimed any responsibility 
|for this, declaring that I had not been 
lat Romagne, but I added that my 
| brother might have given it to him, for 
| he had been there. My sergeant friend 
ithen disclosed that he had a brother 
|from Racine, Wisconsin, who had been 
in the Second Division, A. E.F. Mine 
| had been in the Second Division also. 
| When I left the station we shook 
|hands. He gave me a pat on the back, 
and a friendly warning as I left. 
“De nex’ time, we beat you,” he said. 
The next time! That is what he was 
thinking of, and that what every 
German is thinking of today. It may 
not come for five years, ten years, fifty 
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| years, but come it will, and critics of 
| French action in the Ruhr might re- 


member this and my police sergeant 
friend. They might also remember 
that with the birth rates of the two 
countries holding the same ratio they 
do now, the population of Germany will 
be double that of France in 1935. The 
Germans are not unaware of this fact. 

This one hope, this one look ahead is 
about all the Germans have at present. 
For if the French are the most un- 
lucky nation among the conquerors, the 
Germans certainly occupy position in 
the league of the vanquished. Even 
Austria, dismembered and bankrupt, is 
in a better state than Germany, where 
rices are rising so rapidly that no one 
‘in keep track of them. In most of 
the big cities today the dollar and the 
round are the unit of currency by which 
all large transactions are reckoned. 
When I first went into Germany a new 
ten thousand mark note was being 
issued, and I remember that at the rail- 
way station at Cologne the cashier in 
the restaurant refused to take it on the 


| ground that it was so large that it was 


probably a fake. She had never seen 
one before. Three weeks later I passed 
through into Switzerland and my pocket 
book was full of fifty thousand and one- 
hundred thousand mark notes, by that 
time common enough everywhere, and 
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at once to Tours, to make my report 
to General Atterbury’s office. Two days 
later I still had heard nothing from 
Paris about the whereabouts of the ab. 
sent commander of the Railway Escort 
Battalion. I wired. 

The answer came next day. 

“Major George Conroy,” the message 
read, “shot and killed himself last night 
in his room in hotel here while opera. 
tors and French police were battering 
down the door. He had two francs 
in his pocket.” 

And that was the last of the syndi- 
cate that robbed the freight cars each 
night in and near St. Nazaire, and the 
episode of the major who double-crossed 
himself came to an end with the Graves 
Registration Bureau. 


Another “Tale of the D.C.I.” -“The 
Masquerader”—will appear in an early 


iwssHe, 


Do It Again? 
from page 8) 


worth in American money two and one- 
half and five cents respectively. 

Just what this inflation means to the 
average German family can hardly be 
told in words. Tor where prices jn 
France have gone up four, six and even 
ten times, across the Rhine they have 
gone up several hundred times, and they 
are still rising. That is the awful thing. 
A pair of shoes that cost fifty thou- 
sand marks today will cost sixty thou- 
sand tomorrow. Food prices while | 
was in Munich went up thirty percent 
in ten days; then the mark rose in 
value due to support brought by the 
buying operations of the government, 
but instead of acting as a relief and 
lowering prices this step actually raised 
them still higher. 

Today there exist throughout Ger- 
many numerous organizations with dif- 
ferent names but with one object in 
view—revenge upon the French. These 
organizations are for the most part 
composed of youths with a backbone of 
ex-service men who are usually the 
leaders and organizers. Each member 
takes an oath, and he lives, hopes and 
breathes for the day when he can strike. 
Like my police sergeant friend, they 
are looking forward with confidence to 
“de nex’ time.” 


HE case of the average British ex- 
service man is far different. Only 
partly is this due to the fact that there 
is lacking in England the unanimity of 
opinion which characterizes Germany 
and France. Where France and Ger- 
many are both hopelessly in debt today, 
England is nearly solvent and is paying 
out the vast sums which she owes to 
the United States. But commerce in 
France and Germany is booming, where- 
as commerce in England has not since 
1920 been more than half flourishing, 
and most of the time has been stag- 
nant. The unemployment question, 
never a post-war factor in France an 
Germany, is serious in England. 
Take the case of the average British 
soldier. I happen to know one who 
comes close to being it if there is such 
a thing. He was an assistant foreman 
in a cotton mill in Manchester before 
the war—young for the job at twenty- 
three, too. He enlisted in 1914 with 2 
Lancashire regiment, went out as a duty 
sergeant in 1915 and served through 
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the gruelling stalemate of the Somme 
and in all the worst of it around Ypres. 
He got back to find living about three 
times as high as it had been when he 
left, with his pay barely twice as high, 
put he struggled along through 1920 
until the business crash came the next 
year and the mills shut down. 

“ He had married during the war, and 
with his wife and two children he lived 
for thirty-six weeks on the doles given 
by the government to men out of work. 
Not a job anywhere, not a thing for 
anyone to do; hundreds of others, thou- 
sands of others like him walking the 
streets. His government dole amounted 
to about three dollars a week; somehow, 
without a single cent from anyone else, 
he and his wife managed to exist. The 


mills started up again for a few months | 


only to close down last winter with the 
passage of the tariff bill in America. | 
He is still out of work today, still living 
on the unemployment dole given him 
by a grateful nation. 

Since the Armistice there has scarcely 
been a week when a million men have 
not been out of work in England, and 
the figures have been well over two 
million most of the time—as many men 
as the A. E. F. had in France. 

On February 13th, when Parliament 
opened, thousands of unemployed 
marched in a demonstration parade. | 
stood on the sidewalk below Trafalgar 
Square as the procession passed in a 
cold drizzle. It was the most heart- 
rending spectacle I have ever seen. 
Rank after rank they went by, in per- 
fect order, quietly, with no violence or 
attempts at violence, with hardly a 
sound except the shuffle of feet and the 
continual coughing which rose from 
every line. None wore overcoats despite 
the cold, and for shoes the majority | 
had bottoms tied on to uppers with | 
string. They had evidently eaten noth- 
ing substantial for weeks; they were | 
miserable and wretched and wracked 
with sickness. But they were orderly. 

A few carried red flags, but there | 
were far more eloquent banners in that 
procession—signs which told more har- 
rowing stories than even the halting | 
steps and the pinched faces of the 
marchers. “I lost this arm at Bourlon 
Wood in ’17.” “We were on the Somme 
in 1916-17-18.” Whole platoons of ex- 
service men marched together. It was | 
plain that the vast majority of the 
paraders were men who had answered 
the call of their country when she need- 
ed them. They were not beggars or 
criminals or worthless or lazy; they 
were part of the aftermath of war, the 
economic mutilated, the devastated re- 
gions of the British Empire. 

What about these men and their thou- 
sands of brothers but little more for- 
tunate? Would they go again? Would 
they stand by and see France overrun 
by hordes of Russians officered by Ger- 
mans? Would they watch the complete 
and final destruction of their former 
ally? British labor, they say, is pro- 
German. Is that true? 

If being tired of the jealousies and 
mvalries of the continent, if longing 
sincerely for peace, a real peace in 
Which the whole of Europe can join, is 
being pro-German, the labor party in 
England certainly is. And remember 
that this party has a much larger ele- 
ment of ex-service men than do Ameri- 
can labor unions. But on record for 
“the Prompt restoration of the devas- 

ted regions at the expense of Ger- 
Many” is this group of pro-Germans, 
and that statement would hardly seem 

favoring Germany very liberally. 


























One FLORSHEIM SHO 
With all their refinement FLORSHEIM 


| SHogs are sturdy—enduring. Style isa 
| part of them—not merely a surface finish. 











The Florsheim Shoe—Most Styles $10 
BOOKLET ‘STYLES OF THE TIMES’ ON REQUEST 


Look for Name in Shoe 





THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers CHICAGO 
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TOOTHPERL 


Will make the most f 
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New Easy Way to Make Money Fast 


Make $75.00 to $150.00 a Week Just Place Card on Dealer's 

All Time or Spare Time Counter, Collect Once a Week 
TOOTHPERL amazes nation.Makes A!! you have to do is place a card 
yellow,discolored,or tobaccostained (containing 13 bottles) on the 
teeth as white aa snow. Eliminates counter of drug, cigar and ——a 
tartar. Just aclear liquid, absolute- stores. Card brings in $3.25. 
ly harmless. Teeth shine and glisten Dealer keeps $1.25. Pays you $2.00. 
like polished ivory,Everybodywants You pay us $1.00, making $1.00 per 
TOOTHPERL, Recommend it to their card profit for yourself. Many 
friends. Not an ordinary tooth paste Stores sell first card in two hours. 
or powder. It’s anew,scientific discovery, Chicago druggists call it fastest 
Nothing else like it. Sells like hot cakes. seller in history, 


45,000 Bottles Toothper! Sold in 
3 Months by Inexperienced Man 
You don’t need selling experience. You 
can make Big Money right from the 
start. Al! you have to do is place the 
cards and collect your profits by ery oing a r 

‘ast rite tac for complete details. Better 
still, mail $1.00 for sample card. Don't delay a pin FE 


MARCH PRODUCTS COMPANY Gellar Order several cards now 
Dept.20 5650 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. if youwant to get started quick, 


Wanted! 


Railway Postal Clerks 


$1600t0$2300Vear 


MAY EXAMINATIONS EVERYWHERE f/f 0) Sample 
Travel—See the Country Ps Bxamination questions ; (2) niet ot 
Also City Mail Carriers, City Postoffice = ee se Oe ee ee eee 
Clerks, $1400-$1800 Year. & PN at Pe ( . it Econ ‘ame ion 
Every Ex-Service Man Should c& erence to ex-service men 
Write Immediately 4 
Steady Work. No Layoffs. Paid Vacations, Y Name... 
Common education sufficient. 
Ex-Service Men get first preference. YA 
Send coupon today—SURE. ¢ Address ciel ii — ; eee ee 

















Unaightly, Dark, Dungy, 
Discolored Teeth asf! 
white, clean and glossy 
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SEND $1.00 FOR 
SAMPLE CARD 


Place it on a druggist’s conunt- 
er. Watch it for a day or tw: 
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Franklin Institute, Dept. T190, Rochester, N. Y. 


me, without charge 
Railway Postal Clerk 
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y 4 Brings Youa Genuine | 


‘5 UNDERWOOD 


Latest model. Genuine Shipman-Ward Rebuilt. All 
worn type replaced with new ones. In appearance, 
style, class of work and length of service it will give, it 
compares exactly with a brand new machine. Listed 
far below factory prices. Guaranteed full five years 
Unexcelled easy payment proposition. 


FREE Book 
Tells How! 


Send the coupon below for free 
copy of our big typewriter . 
book giving inside facts about #4 
our famous rebuilding proc- g& 







we can save 
Write now. There is no 
obligation. 
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"anita cacti taal 
IF you sincerely want to 0¢ your own boss, here is a ; 
wonderful oppertunity for QUICK SUCCESS 
men have made big money with Hamilton ReachCarpet 
Washer. Used by U.S. government in Washington 
and by great hotels like Statler. Cleans rugs and 
carpets like new. Big demand everywhere. Field / 
uncrowded. Intensely interesting. We gladly J» ; 
send illustrated FREE BOOK without obligation , 
to earnest men. Gives all the facts. Tells how big 
the profits are, how to get started, how to build 
the business, how much money others have made 
Send postcard for FREE book and full details 
Write now! 
HAMILTON REACH MFG. CO. 
460 Rapids Drive 
Racine, Wisconsin 
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Easy —Introducing latest style 

anteed Hosiery for men, women, chil- 
dren—67 styles, 24 colors—Neither 
experience nor capital required. Just 


show samples—write orders. We 
deliver and collect and pay all trans- 
portation charges—Your pay =. 
Monthly bonus besides. Complete outfit 
furnished. All colors-grades including 
silks. Free Auto offer besides. 
MAC-O-CHEE MILLS CO. 
Desk 25710 Cincinnati, Ohio 








» only worthwhile wealth is the independence of 
». California has more independent men and 












n he 
women than any other state. Investigate at first hand; go now ery 
at ive round tr mr xe m fares, on the Sante Fe. dai 
May 15th until September nited 
stopovers. Opportunities i ornia for the man of moderate means, 
who desires to establish a home in adelightful country, are better now 


than ever. Lands are reasc e in price; long time payments grantec 
For example, the State L. Board of California is offering choice 
twenty acre farms at Rallico, Merced County, on unusual terms 
Write us if interested. Crops best suited for different localities are 
well proven. Highly efficient marketing organizations California 
hasaclimate you will lik , 

Also it has thousands of miles of paved roads. Seaside and mountain 
resorts offer recreation for everybody. We have a fund of helpful in- 
formation—at your service. On request will mail you our illustrated 
folder on California lands; the information it contains is dependable. 
C. L. Seagraves, General Colonization Agent, Santa Fe Ry., 950 Rail- 
way Exchange, Chicago, Ill 











Large sttirt manufacturer wants agents 

to sell complete line of shirts, pajamas, 
and night shirts direct to wearer. Ad- 
vertised brand--exclusive patterns--easy 
to sell. No experience or cogent re 
quired, Entirely new proposition, , 

Write for irae samples. 
Madison Shirt Co., 503 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
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Know Any Real Boys? 


They can earn money and premiums 
by placing the Weekly in every home. 
Write for full particulars today. Just 
say, *‘We want a Legion Weekly Spar- 
tanaire Club in our town.”’ 


KOSI ISD, 


The American Legion Weekly 
627 West 43d Street, New York 
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But the average labor-party man in 
England feels that the economic recon- 
struction of Europe is being held up 
by the French invasion of the Ruhr, 
|and he realizes only too well that such 
ja delay means months more of unem- 
| ployment. 

Meanwhile England is paying her 
| debt to the United States, though none 
of the nations of the continent is dream- 

ing of attempting to pay its debt to 
England. The ex-service man sees this. 
Through the labor party, which for the 
|first time in history has the second 
|largest representation of any party in 
| Parliament, he can give voice to his 
feelings in a way he was not able to do 
|formerly. In fact, this party has had 
a marked influence on British policy in 
|the last few months during the Ruhr 
lerisis, while at the same time it is 
ies that the British Legion sent 


—— ———e 
no such message of support to the 
French government as did The Amer}. 
can Legion in the early days of the 
occupation. 

“They'll have to take me next time” 
said a boy to me in London. I think he 
meant it when he said it, but somehow 
I feel that if it came down to a cage 
where the safety of the country were 
concerned he would be the first to go, 
British labor and the British ex-service 
man do not want another war. They 
want to feel that no selfish interests 
no desire for territorial aggrandize. 
ment, is asking them to fight. But any 
nation that can produce men who wil! 
fight five years and then come home 
and starve for four years more without 
revolting cannot be accused of selfish. 
ness if it makes sure of its interests 
before being dragged into the maelstrom 
that is the Europe of today. 


Your Home Town 


(Continued from page 17) 


ferent water courses, and a_ rustic 
fence surrounds two sides of the wad- 
ing pool. Bank roses, shrubs and 
flowers are grown on the high slop- 
ing bank along one side. The rustic 
idea has been carried out in the con- 
struction of the main entrance, check- 
ing room, shower room and_ bath- 
houses. A sand beach runs the full 
|length of the pool under the shady 
trees, the sand having been imported 
from the Great Lakes. 

The final cost of the construction, 
including everything except the site, 
which was donated by the city, 
|'amounted to $8,000. This was approx- 
imately $600 more than the appropria- 
tion originally made from Middle- 
town’s “Million Dollar Civic Fund,” 
but the added sum was quickly ob- 
tained. The fact that Middletown 
had such a fund to draw from need 
rot discourage any other city not so 
'blessed. That fund was raised by the 
‘civic patriotism of Middletown’s citi- 
zens, and there is no reason to sup- 


pose that citizens of other cities, jn 
their own interest and for the good 
of their city, will not contribute with 
equal generosity for the specific pur. 
pose of constructing a swimming pool. 

When the pool was entirely fin 
ished it was turned over to the City 
Recreation Association for operation 
and maintenance. A high strong fence 
runs around the entire property. A 
small admission fee is charged for 
those over sixteen, to pay the run 
ning expense of sixteen dollars a day 
when the pool is in operation, includ- 
ing the cost of four dollars a day for 
the water consumed, which is pur 
chased from the city. In winter the 
pool is metamorphosed into a skating 
pond. 

It would be difficult to measure the 
many happy hours this beautiful ad- 
dition to Middletown has given its 
citizens. Mentally as well as _ physi- 
cally they are better for the oppor- 
tunity to throw aside care in healthy, 
happy exercise. 


Rules of Respect for the Flag 


EPRESENTATIVES of several 

hundred organizations have been 
invited to attend a conference in Wash- 
ington, D. C., June 14th and 15th at 
| which an effort will be made to codify 
'and simplify the rules of etiquette of 
ithe United States flag. The confer- 
|ence has been called by Garland W. 
| Powell, Director of the National Ameri- 
|canism Commission of The American 
| Legion. In inviting other organiza- 
tions to assist in preparing a set of 
simple rules which can be remembered 
easily by children and immigrants and 
will serve for the guidance of citizens 
generally, Mr. Powell said: 

“Nearly every patriotic organization 
in the United States, as well as the 
Army and Navy, has compiled and set 
up rules and regulations governing the 
Stars and Stripes. The result has been 
confusion, not only in the minds of the 
members of the organizations, but also 
in the minds of American children and 
aliens who are daily becoming citi- 
zens. This confusion causes disrespect 
and disregard, through lack of knowl- 
edge, of the principles and ideals rep- 
|resented by the Stars and Stripes. 
| Many of the rules designed to govern 
ithe use of the flag are almost ridicu- 





lous, while others serve merely to in- 
crease the general confusion. Individu- 
als, innocently enough, have got them- 
selves in trouble through certain mis 
uses of the flag caused by ignorance or 
misunderstanding. The object of this 
conference is to discuss thoroughly the 
principles upon which the etiquette of 
the flag is based and to decide upon 
a few simple regulations for adoption 
of all organizations.” 

The fact that the subject of flag 
etiquette is one of increasingly general 
interest is testified to by the number of 
inquiries being received by the Na- 
tional Americanism Commission and 
other organizations. Complaints have 
come in in large numbers that elemen- 
tal rules for the respect due the flag 
have been violated flagrantly in the 
decoration of halls, in the stringing of 
flags above streets and in the festoon- 
ing of buildings. Where such com- 
plaints have been investigated it has 
been found that those who placed the 
flags improperly were unaware that 
there were any rules for the display 
of the flag. In many cities flags have 
been permitted to remain on buildings 
day and night, despite the unwritten 
law that they should invariably be low 
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Price 414 
cents each 
delivered. 


OUR Post not only can raise its 
Y quota of the Graves Endowment 
Fund through the sale of Poppies 

it can insure 


on next Memorial Day, but 
least a year. 


effective relief work for at 
The true spirit of helpfulness—and the 
unselfish motive back of the Legion's 
national Poppy campaign this year de- 
mands the support of your entire Post 
membership. 

National Headquarters has procured 
a quantity of high grade silk poppies 
made by French disabled men and their 


dependents. They are of a decidedly 
superior quality entirely in keeping 
with the dignity of the Legion. Many 


varieties of inferior Poppies are being 
sold by private commercial organiza- 
tions. Accept no substitutes. Any 
profits derived by National Head- 
quarters from the sale of Poppies will be 
devoted entirely to service and relief 
work. ‘DON'T BE MISLED— 
THERE IS ONLY ONE OFFICIAL 
AMERICAN LEGION POPPY.” They 


can be secured only from National 
Headquarters. 

If your Post has delayed taking 
definite action call a_ special meeting 
at once. It is not yet too late for your 


Post’ to fulfill its obligation to the dead 
and disabied. Estimate the number 
of Poppies that will be required and 
place your order immediately with 
National Headquarters. Shipment will 
be made promptly C. O. D. If pre- 
ferred, your remittance in ful! can be 
included with your order. 


All poppy transactions cash. No 
charge or approval orders 
accepted. 


FORWARD ORDERS DIRECT TO 


EMBLEM DIVISION 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
THE AMERICAN LEGION 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Give them new ideas, Mr. Post Officer, 
and they'll never stop your crowd 


In a circular (No. 1) which we'll send to 
any post officer for the asking, there's a 
bundle of 66 ideas. They are illustrated, 
too, and you can buy the cuts carrying 
the drawings. 


Another circular (No. 2) shows a dozen 
illustrations, with copy, the exact size of 
& postcard, with idcas which will send 
your post attendance higher than a 
rookie's ambition. These are humorous, 
with the idea punch. We furnish the 
Postcards complete for mailing 


Send for circular No. 1 or 2, or both. A 
Postcard is sufficient. 


PostPrinting Service 


Operated by The 627 West 43d St. 
American Legion Weekly New York City 








ered at sunset and should not be raised 
before sunrise. 

A common cause of eonfusion has 
been the respect to be paid by persons 
watching a parade to the flags that are 
carried by. Failure of spectators to 
remove their hats, because they are un- 
aware that this tribute is proper, is 


observed in many cities. 


The conference probably will prepare 
a tabloid history of the flag, tracing 
its evolution from the day when the 
Continental Congress passed a resolu- 
tion “that the flag of the thirteen 
States be thirteen stripes, alternate 
red and white; that the Union be thir- 
teen stars, white in a blue field, repre- 
senting a new constellation.” 


Pouvez-Vous Le Traduire?P 


La Légion américaine fut fondée pour les 
raisons suivantes: 

“Maintenir et défendre la constitution des 
Etats-Unis d’Amérique; maintenir la loi 


| et ordre; entretenir le 100 0/0 de l’Améri- 


canisme; perpétuer les souvenirs et les 
événements de notre collaboration a la 
grande guerre; inculquer un sentiment de 
devoir civique envers la communauté, envers 
l’Etat et la nation; combattre l’autocratie 
des classes et des masses; faire primer la 
force par le droit; encourager la paix et 
la bonne volonté sur terre; sauvegarder et 
transmettre a la postérité les principes de 
justice, de liberté et de démocratie, 
sacrer et sanctifier notre camaraderie en 
nous efforgant & nous aider mutuellement.” 


OMPRENEZ vous? No, the fore- 
going is not a greeting from Mar- 
shal Foch to The American Legion or 
a summarized report of the annual 
convention of the Department of Con- 


et con- | 


tinental Europe, but the Preamble of | 


the Legion’s constitution. With a slight 
change in the introductory phrase—the 
omission of “For God and country”— 
it is the recital of the Legion’s prin- 
ciples and purposes, with which all 
Legionnaires are familiar, as it ap- 
peared in Le Figaro, a daily newspaper 
of Paris. 

Former A.E.F. tourists in France 
may find this a good opportunity to 
brush up their doughboy French. The 
Preamble appears in English at the 
head of the Weekly’s editorial page. 





Pineapple Post 


| OR hear of Agricola, Guatenala? 
If not, you'll probably be hearing 
about it soon. For Agricola has gath- 
ered unto itself a post of The Ameri- 
can Legion, or rather a group of Ameri- 
can World War veterans in Agricola 
have gathered together and organized 
into a post. They are now planning 
large activities with other Legion posts 
in Central America. Inasmuch as most 


| of the members are in the fruit busi- 


ness, and their biggest export is pine- 
apples, the new outfit nas named itself 
Pineapple Post. 


Film Service Rights Extended 


HE National Film Service of The 

American Legion is now handling 
distribution of the film, “The Man 
Without a Country,” in all towns and 
cities up to 65,000 population. Previ- 
ously the Film Service had rights for 
distribution only in communities of less 
than 45,000 population. Distribution 
for the larger cities may still be ar- 
ranged, however, by inquiring of the 
National Film Service at Indianapolis. 








advance in price, no 
smaller monthly p 
over and in order t 
give you pre war | 
terms and smaller payments 


LOOK 


Without one penny 
in your hands to s 
mire, to approve, a 
tion A Watch wi 
tion and measures u 
the great Santa Fe | 


American trunk 
Page 12 of our Watch Book is of 
Special! Interest to You 


Ask for our Watch I ‘lect the Watch 
you would like to s amous Santa Fe 
Special or the 6 po cial, and let us 
explain our easy paymen ul send the watch 
express prepaid for you to exami No Money Down 
Remember—No money down-—easy payments buys 
a master timepiece 21 Jewel guaranteed for a life- 
time at about half the price you pay for a similar 
watch of other make No money down—a wonder- 
ful offer 


SANTA FE WATCH CO. 
5111 Thomas Building Topeka, Kansas 


Home of the Great Santa Fe Railway) 





lize the war i 
> MUS! 


double our t 
fucements, better pr 


Adjusted to Positions 
Adjusted to Temperature 
Adjusted to Ilsochronism 
Adjusted to the Second 
Thin Model. 


All Sizes 






h passes t 
to the exact 
allway System, and other great 







0k free then 
th 


ion Bunn 
t plan 


A letter, postcard or this coupon will bring 
my Free Watch Book. 
SANTA FE WATCH CO. 
5111 Thomas Bidg., Topeka, Kansas 
r New Watch Book with the 
3 request does not obligate me 


Please send me yt 
understanding that t 
in any way. 


Name 


State 


Address 














4 men with training are in de- 
Electrical mand. For more than a quarter 
of a century, this school has 

been training men of ambition and limited time, for the 
electrical industries Condensed course in Electrical 


. . enables grad- 
Engineering 


uates to se- 

cure good po- 
sitions and promotions. Theoretical and Practical Elec- 
tricity. Mathematics, Steam and Gas Engines and Me- 
chanical Drawing. Students construct dynamos, install 
wiring and test electri 
ploma complete 


1 machinery. Course with di- 


in One Year 


Thoroughly 
dining 


Over 3000 men trained 
equipped fireproof dormitories, 
hall, laboratories, shops 
Free catalog sist year begins Sept. 26, 1923 
BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
129 TAKOMA AVE., WASHINGTON, D. C 





For Memorial Day and Flag Day 


THE BIRTH OF OUR FLAG AND 
FLAG ETIQUETTE 


By L. B. RUNK, Maj. O. R. C. and Member 
Henry H. Houston 2nd Post 
2nd d'un R In ti 32 pages, 
9 lored plai $1.25 i 
Complimentary copy for vuur Post Library, with every 
group of 8 prep ord vw address 


The J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MANY 
HOTEL 


POSITIONS 
OPEN 


YOU CAN 
QUALIFY 


EARN 4002: 


Living Expenses Paid 














fe 





Hotels everywhere are asking for our gradu- 
positions. 


urious surroundings; meala and often room 


furnished. Trainingeasilyacquiredina few || Trav. Publicity 
weeks’ spare timeonly. Individual instruc- Man—$250 Mo 
tion given by men_and women who have 
trained thousands for successful work in | 1 Housekee t? M 
this and other lines. $150 Mo 
Position for YOU 3 Information 
rks—$100 Mo 


No troubleto get a position after completing 
8.B.T 










ates, both men and women. ey offer WANTED . 
quick advancement to well-paid executive 1 Manager 
$10,000 Yr 


S. B. T. |. Training Equips You 


or pleasant, profitable hotel positions in lux- $3S00'S4 o00vr 





I. training rite at once for Bulletin 


listingfopportunities open anddetai!s of Hotel Gumbo veo Teo ee oe 
Operation and Management Course ,@ Standard Business 


Training Institute 
uffalo 





STANDARD BUSINESS Pd Carlton Ct., Bu 
TRAINING a Send me free box let H-152 
abou ote peration 2 3 - 
INSTITUTE i agement Course, also Employ 


Carlton Court ment Bulletin 
oN 


Buffalo, N. Y. ame 
Litem” Onan City 





or Ford 
trouble—Au 





ner will buy at $3.50. Agents wanted. Bi fits. 
AUTO SUN PRODUCTS CO., Dept. 52 Cincinnati, 0. 


AUTOMATIC TIMER 


vey = Mlostic | tae all timer 

ca gives proper spark 
for all speeds~"Does away with spark 
lever. Back-kick practically im- 
possible—No more broken arms or 
ruined starting systems—saves gaso- 
line, gives more power—easier start- 
ing—steadier pulling. Sold on mon- 
ey back guarantee—Every Ford ow- 








42d DIVISION MEN 


Sign up for “RAINBOW BRIGHT,” illus- 


trated story of the old 42d, by Lawrence O. 


St 


ewart. Just published. America to France, 


and back again. 


$2.10 postpaid or C.O. D.from 


DORRANCE & COMPANY, Publishers 


308-310 Walnut St., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





THE CAIRO HOTEL 


Fa 


Washington, D. C. 
Washington's Tallest Building 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
med for its hospitable treatment of guests; moderate 


rates (American and European Plans) 
Convenient to everything; distinguished for its high 
class clientele. 


JAMES T. HOWARD, Manager 





As one of the oldest pat- 
ent firms in America we 


Pp ] | t & Am 
A EN S give inventors at lowest 
consistent charge, a 


service noted for results, evidenced by many well known 
Patents of extraordinary value. Book, Patent-Sense, free. 
Lecey & Lacey, 


» 643 F St., Wash., D.C. Estab. 1869. 





Tl 
Ju 


HOTEL ST. JAMES| 


MES SQUARE NEW YORK CITY 
st off Broadway at 109-113 West 45th Street 


An hotel of quiet dignity, having the at- 
mosphere and appointments of a well cor.- 
ditioned home. 40 theatres, all principal 
shops and churches, 3 to 5 minutes’ walk. 
Send Postal for Rates and Booklet 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, 


President 
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BE CITY MAIL CARRIERS 


Ex-Service Men Get First Preference o 
$1400 first year $100 year ? 
raise to $1800 of 
Steady—Common education suf- o FRANKLIN 


ficient. Over 7,500 Ex 





ice Men were appointed # INSTITUTE 
arriers ar — De ° T333 
- x ony p’t 
cler: a” ae ¥ Rochester, N. Y. 
: me, WITHOUT 
E, list of places at | 


sition as | 
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Contributors to the Graves Fund 


HE American Legion Graves Endowment Fund will be invested in perpetuity 

and the income used annually to provide decorations for the graves of 32,099 
American soldiers and sailors whose bodies will forever lie overseas. At leagt 
$100,000 is needed —$200,000 can well be used —to increase the principal of this 
fund, the nucleus of which is a million francs now on deposit in France. The 
Weekly publishes in every issue a list of contributors who have given one dollar 
or more to the Graves Endowment Fund. Owing to the necessity for rechec 


this list to insure accuracy, it is a few days behind the total as given on page §, 
Names of contributing Legion posts and Auxiliary units are printed in italics, 
Checks for the Graves Endowment Fund should be made payable to the Nationaj 
Treasurer, The American Legion, and addressed to him at National Headquarters, 
The American Legion, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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CONNECTICI HAVES Ma Ida Webster, $2 $25 
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BOYS 


Baseball equipment and other prizes 
may be earned by 
any live American 
boy. Money be- 
sides! How? Sim- 
ply write us for 
full information 
about the Spar- 
tanaire Clubs. 
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We'll tell you 
how you can also 5 
have a Club and & 
sell The Legion © 
Weekly. = 
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g-----— Cut Hereo=====5= 

AMERICANLEGION WEEKLY © 

Pi 627 West 43d Street, New York 'S 

IS Gentlemen: I want to organize a Sparta- is 

| naire Club and sell The American Legion {2 

im Weekly. ia 
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Baseball Fans All Read Baseball Magazine 


It costs only $2.00 for a full year. Send $2.00 now 


fora year's subscription for Baseball Magazine to | 


The Legion Subscription Service. 


627 West 43d Street, New York City 


We Will Send the Commission to Your Post 






Could your Auxiliary use an extra 
$100 right now? The Legion McCall 
Auxiliary Division of The Legion 
Subscription Service has a plan 
that will add $100 to your treasury 
easily. This Plan has stood the 
test of experience—it is sure to 
succeed. Write at once for facts 
for your Auxiliary. Fill out and 
mail the coupon below at once. 










MAIL THIS COUPON 















The Legion Subscription Service 
Legion McCall Auxiliary Division 
627 West 43d St., New York 


Please tell me how ou ] 
ll me how our Auxiliary can get 
$100. , . 
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New Mexico. 
Virginia ..... 
Michigan .... 
S. Carolina.... 
Mississippi 
Maryland 
Arizona ... 
N. Hampshire. 
Alabama .... 
Wyoming 
Pennsylvania. 
Idaho 
Kansas 
Colorado 
Florida 
N. Dakota 
W. Virginia. . 
Indiana 
Kentucky 
Montana 

New York .. 
California ... 
Utah 
Delaware 





New Mexico Mounts 


LD MEXICO still has the home 

departments badly beaten. 
has raised 168 percent of its Graves || 
Fund quota; Cuba has raised 112 per- || 
cent and Canada and the Canal Zone | | 
46 and 26.8 respectively. 
ings of departments in the conti- 
nental United States are: 
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Stand- 


New Jersey.. .065 || 
OE Sr .063 || 
Tlinois 058 || — 
Vermont .... .056 
Nebraska .... .054 
Oregon ...... .052 
Ohio ee 
Louisiana ... .047 
Wisconsin ... .047 
Massachusetts .045 
Georgia ..... .042 
Arkansas .036 
Ct 
Minnesota .032 
Washington .030 
Connecticut .. .029 
Missouri .. .029 
Rhode Island 028 
Oklahoma 027 
ae 026 
N. Carolina.. .021 
Tennessee ... .012 | 


S. Dakota.... r * 
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New special 

25 year | ow N 
cases. liewl7 

Jewel Boule- D oe im | 


vard Models. 
New gold moire dials—real works of art. 
since the war, bar 
Greatest Watch Offer sivce Ps.we",bar 
own the world’s best known watch at the lowest 
factory price—a price lower than most houses 
charge you for inferior and off-brand makes. 
7% send you this new 
Sent On Approval. {¥522"9 yu,'s new 
proval and after you are ful ly oer aet you pay 
only a little each month, go little that you will 


never miss the money. 
$ 5. ( CHAIN and FREE 
for catalog and ful! particulars 


KNIFE SET 
this special pa roceesety 





Write Today ‘? 


offer. We are the a. x largest Elgin Wat 


House; we have trusted wage earners for nearly 
@ quarter of a century and will trust you. 


HARRIS-GOAR CO. 
Dept. 596 


Kansas City, Mo. 








We Pay $6 a Day 


taking orders for Jennings Guarane 
teed Hosiery. Written guarantee with 
each pair to wear and give satisfaction 
or new hose fre 


Year Round Position—No Lay Offs 


Regular customers and repeat orders 
make you steady income. Hose for 
men, women and children, all styles, 
colors and finest line silk hose, all 
guaranteed. Low priced. Noexperi- 
ence necessary. Write for samples. 


JENNING S MFG. CO. 
Hosee70 Dayton, Ohio 












. Vis 
2 > Z 


Pi 
a 


lean make a goo penser of you at home 

during spare tin for my book 

iow to Secome a Good Penman"' and 

beautiful spe e all Free Your name 
elegantly written n ac ion if you enclose 

stamp. F.W. TAMBLYN 
42 = 


28 Ridge I . Kansas C ity, Mo 





$A sa a wee week 


We want men and women as local 
representatives to demonstrate and 
take orders for Comer All-Weather 
Raincoats. New offer enables _ 
wu to earn $48 a week and 4 
Buick touring car. No experi- 
ence necessary. Write quick. 


Comer Mfg. Co., Dept. B-F-436 Dayton, O. 


Exide 


BATTERIES 
Power Dependability 
Long Life 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Branches in 17 cities 
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Just pick out the ring you prefer, give finger size. gna 
ILL 


send deposit to show your good veith, 

SEND THE RING WITHOUT RED D TAPE 
OR DELAY. DEALINGS CONFINES TIAL. If 
you return it within 30 days, we will return your 
money. If satisfied, pay only a few dollars monthly. 


GUARANTEED $75.00 VALUES 


The $47.00 ring is 18-karat solid white gold, set with 
beautiful, blue-w sey a perfect rfectly cut, s parkling. bril- 
liant, GENUINE I WORT » MORE, 
The $49.00 ring is pune: at twolld white wold’ engraved 
jaa ors ange wees design, And set with seven pere 
eetly cut. blue-wh te ae nui 
CLUSTERED TOC ERIN" SOLt ci D PLA: 
NUM, looking like a S000 OOsolitaire 1! ! 2-carat size. 








WRITE FOR BIG CATALOG No. 920 
It brings a large jewelry store right into your home. , 
DIAMOND 
WA TC H:co 


51,000,06 
' #New York 


















Established 1879 


; 63 Park Row-De 





For space write F. McC. Smith, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 





money and fast sales. Every owner 





buys G cet Eoltss ils for his auto. You charge $1.50; 
make $1.: Ten orders daily easy Write for 
particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co.. Dept. 230, East Orange, N. J. 

100°; profit selling our felt rugs to homes, 


Everybody buys. We are 
= jobbers. Base 3 defy com- 
5 week easy. Newark Felt Rug 
56-H he rgen Street, Newark, N. J. 


hotels, offices, etc 
manufactu 
petition. 
Company, 








Make $25 to $50 a week representing Clows 
Famous Philadelphia Hosiery, direct from mill— 





for men, women, children Every pair guaranteed 
Prices that win. Free book “How to Start” tells 
the story. Clows Co., Desk 96, Philadelphia, Pa 

Go into business for yourself. Establish 
and operate a “New System Specialty Candy 


in your community We furnish every- 

opportunity unlimited 

Big Candy Booklet Free 
!_ W. Hillyer 


Factory” 
thing. Money-making 
Either men or women. 
Write for it today. Don't put it off! 

Ragsdale, Drawer 301, East Orange, N. J 


Only one policy daily means $130 per month 








profit. Same on renewals. Policy pays $5000 
death; $25 weekly benefit for injury or sickness 
Men or women accepts ~~ ——— $10 year- 


seller. 
oo 


Write quick 


ly. Fullorspare time. 
RS, 196 Mar- 


for territory. Unde rwriters, 
ket St., Newark, N. J. 





















The Val-A Press puts a real crease in 
pants and takes the bag out of knees 










overnight. Pants always neatly 
pressed. It's easy to use—only takes 
afew seconds. Saves your clothes and 






many dollars in pressing bills. Adjusts 
“5 toany size. Lastsalifetime. A real 
convenience. Don't be without it. 











<i 
< 
Made of select hardwood, fabric 
covered, canyas lined. All metal 
nickeled, but light 
Folds into a small 



















Bookiet on re quest 
faction puynsantees or money 
back. 


ow. Manufacturing Co. 
ee sey Ave. 








TRREE PATENTS Cincinnan, 0. 
We pay $7 a Day 
taking orders for pavanteet hosiery 
for men, women, children. All styles, 












colors, including finest line silk hose. 
Guaranteed To Give 
Satisfaction or New Hose Free 

Often take orders for dozen pairs in 
one family. Repeat orders make 
you steady income. Devote spare 
time or full time. It will pay any 
man or woman to handle’ this 

guaranteed = No pe oe 


necessary. started at once. 
Best - Ot the year. Write 
for samples. 

Thomas Mig.Co. H-5101 Dayton, Ohio 


| cent construction. 


The Proposed New Legion G. H. Q. 


(Continued from page 9) 


olis convention granted Indiana’s re- 
quest, Dr. Keene went back home to 
help lead the movement for the me- 
morial building. 

That movement was attended with 
many difficulties. The proposal to ap- 
propriate five blocks in the city’s center, 
two of them occupied by valuable com- 
mercial buildings, hotels and apartment 
houses and one possessed by a state 
institution, was not one to win favor 
either immediately or unanimously. 
Everyone recognized the artistic pos- 
sibilities of the proposed plaza. At the 
south end of the site stood the Federal 
Building, a handsome structure of re- 
At the north end 
stands the James Whitcomb Riley Me- 
morial Library. Between these two 
buildings were the five blocks to be 
acquired. Fortunately, the squares in 
this tract immediately adjoining both 


| the Federal building and the library 
| were parks, narrowing the problem to 


OPPORTUNITIES 


the three central blocks. The block 
containing the state institution for the 
blind offered no real obstacle, for the 
buildings here were very old and a 
removal of the institution to an outly- 
ing or suburban area was desirable on 
many counts. 

Real opposition developed among the 
owners of the valuable properties in the 
remaining two blocks. The buildings 
in these two blocks were large and 
many of them comparatively modern, 
the lots on which they stood were valu- 
able and promised to increase in value 
tremendously as Indianapolis continued 
to grow. Included among them were 
a six-story brick and concrete hotel, 
the large offices of a nationally-known 
publishing corporation, two modern 
church buildings, buildings occupied by 
a number of clubs and fraternal organ- 
izations, the central office of a life in- 
surance company, two large apartment 
houses, and business structures front- 
ing on two blocks of Meridian Street, 
the main motor highway of the city, 


| leading from the down-town district to 


| building 


| sulted in a series of deadlocks. 


the most important residential section 
to the north. 

The State Legislature enacted the law 
providing for the memorial plaza and 
in July, 1920. A board of 
thirteen trustees was appointed, and an 
architectural advisor was selected in 
November, 1921. Meanwhile negotla- 
tions with owners of property had re- 
A board 
of appraisal had submitted estimates 


| which owners had contended were too 





low. 

This was the situation when the time 
for the appraisements for 1922 taxation 
arrived. It happened that a goodly 
number of the tax appraisers were 
World War veterans who were not un- 
acquainted with the high valuations 
which owners had set upon their proper- 
ties in the plaza area. It also happened 
that when these owners inspected the 
listings of their properties made by 
the appraisers, they were surprised to 
find that uniformly they were down 
for payments in proportion to the valu- 
ations they had given to the city as a 
prospective purchaser. They were not 
taking the plaza deal very seriously 
at this time, but they were outraged 
by the prospect of paying the taxes 
asked. They rushed to the board of 
adjustment and demanded that their 
appraisement figures be cut forthwith. 


They were cut, but later, when con. 
demnation proceedings started, these 
same owners found that their own 
estimates given the tax board were 
accepted as the standard—and these 
estimates were many, many thousands 
of dollars below the prices they had 
asked in the first place. It was an 
expensive deal for the State, even at 
that. In one of the blocks the cost of 
the properties was $1,247,817.50, and 
the cost was even greater in the other, 
Marion County shared in these costs 
along with the State and the city, 

About this time another complication 
developed. The law authorizing the 
expenditure of money provided that it 
should become effective in the absence 
of the filing of a petition against it bear. 
ing a specified number of names. Al- 
most overnight, swarms of solicitors 
appeared on Indianapolis streets and in 
office buildings, carry: ing blank petitions 
and lead pencils. “Sign here,” they 
said pleasantly, over and over. Ona 
certain day thereafter a great bundle 
of petitions was presented to a clerk 
of courts. It looked as if the signatures 
they bore might total more than the 
number required to hold up the bond 
issue. But clerks glancing through the 
lists were impressed with a similarity 
in hand writing on many sheets, and 
curiosity grew stronger when the name 
of a man dead ten years was found on 
one sheet. The methods used by the 
solicitors were investigated and the 
signatures were checked with the ad- 
dresses. The result gave the city a good 
laugh. It was found that a surprisingly 
large percentage of the names were 
forgeries. Many of the solicitors, who 
were paid so much for each name, had 
apparently taken a census of the city’s 
cemeteries. Others simply had gone 
through the telephone directories, list- 
ing names taken*at random. The num- 
ber of genuine signatures were so small 
that the petition failed overwhelmingly. 

With all obstacles out of the way, the 
condemnation and purchase proceedings 
were practically completed before the 
architectural details of the program 
were taken up. The total valuation of 
all the land, including that in the two 
city parks, was estimated at $8,000,000, 
and the law enacted contemplated ex- 
penditure of more than $2,000,000 for 
the memorial building itself. 

Thomas R. Kimball, of Omaha, Ne 
braska, who had been chosen as archi- 
tectural advisor, announced the terms 
of the competition by which the archi- 
tect of the memorial building should be 
selected. The competition opened last 
November and closed April 15th. The 
drawings submitted by twenty-six in- 
dividuals and firms were judged by 
a jury composed of Milton Bennett 
Medary, Jr., of Philadelphia, and Henry 


Bacon and. Charles Adams Platt of 
New York City. All drawings were un- 
labeled. 


The first prize and the honor of 
designing the memorial, accorded to the 
firm of Walker and Weeks of Cleve- 
land, carried with it a cash considera- 
tion of $120,000, the prize award and 
the fees “for supervising the completion 
of the building. Paul R. Comstock, 
chairman of the Indiana War Memorial 
Board, has estimated that actual con- 
struction work will be started before 
the end of this year and that the build- 
ing will be completed in 1925. 
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Buddy Captures Circulation Bird 


Headquarters—May |8th, 1923. THE 2,000,000 CIRCULATION BIRD, 
the prize poultry that has been eluding the grasping paws of the Circulation 
Manager for nearly a year has at last been confined in the Coop. The wooden 
waist-coated warrior who achieved this remarkable coup was none other than 


our own heart-breaker BUDDY IN THE BARREL 


When interviewed by a reporter from the Weekly, Buddy said, “I have 
been so busy trying to outfit myself and family that [ did not realize the fact 
that this valuable fowl was at large. On talking with the Circulation Manager, 
| was surprised to learn that the Circulation Bird was loose and that I would 
be well rewarded for its capture. I could not see how I could benefit by the 
capture of the Circulation Bird, but was shown by the C. M. The gist of 
what he told me is that every subscription secured helps increase the adver- 
tising revenue of the Weekly. In other words, if I capture the Circulation 
Bird and made her lay 2,000,000 subscription Eggs, our friends who advertise 
with us would be glad to give us twice as much money for advertising space 
as they do now Ii gured this as pretty good dope because with 2, 000, 000 
subscription Eggs to hatch, we could easily have a 64-page magazine with 
a many colored cover and al! modern improvements. 


“With my trusty weapon in both hands, I set out to hunt the C.B. The 
Circulation Manager came along and as we approached, the prize poultry 
ran for cover but with my experience in chasing advertisers, I quickly caught 
up. Aiming carefully, I gave her the entire contents of the Barrel and bagged 
my game. am om getting the Circulation Bird in shape to lay 2,000,000 
subscription Eggs. I needa fot of COUPON CORN to get results. 

“I am appealing to all my fellow members and friends from the COUPON 
CLUB to help me cash in on this Bird. What I need is SUBSCRIPTION 
EGGS and the Circulation Bird has got to be well fed on COUPON CORN 
before she'll lay.” 


t of Buddy 


The entire country will acclaim this brave work on the y 
reward him. 


and every public spirited citizen of Legionville is urged to he 




























The coupon this week wi!l supply the CIRCULATION BIRD with one quart 
of Subscription Egg-laying Coupon Corn. Send in your fted bag full. 


your baker* 


Call on one of your friends, your butcher, 
eryenint. your barber and many others who will all be gla 
order for a year's subscription to The 
only cost them $2.00 for 52 issues 


Help BUDDY IN THE BARREL cash in on his captive. This coupon 
will be onder to fill than the others you have beer sending jn but that’s all the 
more interesting. 


your grocer, your 
1 to give you their 
American Legion Weekly It will 


A coupon a day will make this bird lay— 
Get your friend's order and send it this way. 


To Buddy in the Barrel 


627 West 43d Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Buddy: Congratulations on your great achievement. Here's 
my coupon for a feed bag full of subscription Egg-laying corn. I want to 
see our Weekly have a circulation of 2,000,000 ao Se the BIGGEST and 


BEST magazine in the world. 

Enclosed is $2.00 which I have collected for a one year's subscription 
to The American Legion Weekly. Please send our_magazine for 52 weeks 
to my friend whose name and address is as follows— 


Name 


Address 


City 
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